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INTERNATIONAL 
MARKET SQUARE 


Now under construction in 
downtown Minneapolis. A 
great new showcase for the 
interior furnishings industry. 
Hundreds of showrooms for 
contract and residential 
furniture, textiles, floor and 
wall coverings, lighting and 
accessories. 425,000 square 
feet of space surrounding an 
exciting 5-story high Atrium. 
And all housed in one of the 
nation's most dramatically 
renovated historic buildings. 
For leasing information on 
The Mart, call Kathy Bovey, 
(612)338-6250. On the 
Design Center, Jerry Zweig- 
baum or Richard Mankamyer, 
(612)338-6250. Or write 
International Market Square, 
718 Glenwood Avenue, 
Minneapolis, MN 55405. 


A whole new world 
of design, starting 
December 1984. 


The clear choice for 
professional service 
& superior products. 


Imperial Clevite, a 
manufacturing and machining 
plant in Lake City, Minnesota, 
considered all available options 
before choosing Bladholm's 
insulated, load-bearing QUAD-T 
wall panels. 

Ed Bauman, engineering 
manager at Imperial Clevite, 
stated that cost, time, energy 
conservation and aesthetics were 
the reasons for choosing 
Bladholm to add 62,000 square 
feet to Imperial Clevite's existing 
plant. 

“We found that Bladholm's 
QUAD-T wall panels (17,000 
square feet of which were used) 
with their low-maintenance 
requirements, were cost- 
competitive with both concrete 
block and steel. They also offered 
a greater insulation value than 
concrete block filled with 
insulation.” 

Bladholm produced and 
installed the QUAD-T wall panels 
on time. The surrounding 
residential area was enthusiastic 
about the appearance of the new 
structure. 

From cost competitiveness to 
energy conservation to meeting 
deadlines, Bladholm does the job 
with professional service and 
superior products. Call Bladholm, 
the concrete products specialists. 


BIADHOLM 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS SPECIALISTS 


P.O. BOX 326 / OSSEO, MINNESOTA 55369 / PHONE: (612) 425-2146 


Owner: Imperial Clevite 
Architect: Buetow & Associates, Inc. 
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St. Paul's Ordway Music Theatre 
A look at the Ordway 


The Ordway Music Theatre in St. Paul, 
Minnesota's own version of the Euro- 
pean opera house, will open January 
8, with a gala festival of artistic perfor- 
mances. The new $46 million theater 
will house the Minnesota Opera, the 
St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, and the 
Schubert Club, as well as accommo- 
dating smaller performing groups. A 
large theater of 1,815 seats and a smaller 
theater of 317 seats allow the new fa- 
cility on St. Paul's Rice Park to be used 
simultaneously for two performances. 

During the ten-day opening, con- 
current performances will be staged in 
the two theaters, with additional infor- 
mal entertainment in the lobby and 
promenade. Performances will feature 
artists Leontyne Price and Zubin Mehta, 
among others. 

"This is a massive undertaking,” 
Ordway executive director Richard D. 
Snyder says, "but we feel it is impor- 
tant to open with much, much more 
than a typical opening night. We're ex- 
cited about the versatility of the Ord- 
way. By opening with performances in 
both halls, we can show it off to great- 
est advantage.” 

Designed by architect Benjamin 
Thompson of Benjamin Thompson As- 
sociates of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
the theater will offer production space 
for classical and contemporary per- 
forming arts: chamber music, opera, 
vocal and instrumental recitals, dance, 
musicals, drama, jazz and popular mu- 
sic. Thompson, a native of St. Paul, is 
noted for his ability to bring intimacy 
and warmth to large public spaces, and 
has received national acclaim for such 
projects as the Faneuil Hall complex 
in Boston and South Street Seaport in 
New York City. 


news briefs 


The design of the Ordway Music 
Theatre is linked to the classic Euro- 
pean opera house. The large perfor- 
mance hall is horseshoe shaped, with 
curving balconies on each side and 
small private boxes close to the stage. 
Two rows of mezzanine boxes and sin- 
gle rows of balcony and gallery boxes 
offer individual armchairs and out- 
standing viewing for all patrons. Large, 
tulip-shaped glass and brass wall 
sconces, mahogany doors, and lattice- 
work wall panels add warmth as well 
as esthetic appeal. In the small theater, 
curved rows of seats, mini-balconies 
with armchair seating, and mahogany 
wall panels echo the design of the larger 
theater. 

Thompson's aim is to offer a com- 
plete theater experience—with unre- 
stricted close-up viewing and superb 
acoustics for on-stage performances, 
plus the opportunity for "people 
watching" in the lobby and promenade 
areas. This combination is typical of 
the great performing halls of Europe 
which Thompson visited with Mrs. Sally 
Ordway Irvine, principal benefactor of 
the theater, in a "grand tour" at the 
beginning of the project. 

An elegant, sweeping double-spi- 
raled staircase highlights the lobby, 
which is shared by both theaters, and 
leads patrons from the street level up 
to the lobby outside the higher main 
floor, and up again to the promenade 
area outside the balcony. Clusters of 
tulip-shaped lights hang chandelier-style 
in a great oval space created by the 
staircase. 

The need to accommodate a wide 
variety of performances presented the 
major challenge to the theater's de- 
signers. In the large 1,815-seat theater, 
the stage offers both a straight, pros- 
cenium platform for performing, and 


a thrust stage that is raised by twin 
stagelifts. The stage is 66 feet wide by 
50 feet deep and the space above the 
stage is 80 feet high. 

Movable acoustical elements in the 
ceiling and walls of the hall provide 
what the designers believe will be out- 
standing sound in the large theater. 
Shortly before opening, acoustical 
"tuning" of the hall will take place— 
that is, the ideal position of each acous- 
tical element will be determined for 
each type of performance to be pre- 
sented in the hall. 

The orchestral pit in the large thea- 
ter is 32 feet deep and contains two 
fully adjustable orchestra lifts. These 
lifts, the first of their kind in North 
America, will move up and down by 
electrical screw action and can be ad- 
justed as needed for individual pro- 
ductions. In the small theater, an op- 
tional orchestra area may be created 
at the front of the stage. 

Thompson worked with theater con- 
sultant S. Leonard Auerbach, of S. 
Leonard Auerbach & Associates, San 
Francisco, and with acoustical consul- 
tant R. Lawrence Kirkegaard, of Kir- 
kegaard & Associates, Chicago, on the 
project. Twin City firm Ellerbe Asso- 
ciates, Inc., local associates on the pro- 
ject, co-ordinated mechanical systems 
with acoustical design, and performed 
on-site mechanical and electrical in- 
spection. 

The Ordway Music Theatre has been 
funded almost exclusively through pri- 
vate donations, with pledges from in- 
dividuals, corporations and founda- 
tions. The $46.9 million budget includes 
an annual endowment of $500,000 for 
operating expenses. 


CUE awards urban 
excellence 


The Minneapolis Committee on Ur- 
ban Environment, commonly known 
as CUE, has announced its 15th annual 
achievement awards for visual design 
excellence. The eleven award winners 
include renovations, special events, 
neighborhood projects and a publi- 
cation. Recipients of the awards were: 
the Pacific House Hotel, 213 Washing- 
ton Avenue North, renovated by own- 
ers Judy Olausen and Brian Sund- 
strom; 818-820 Mount Curve, a decayed 
mansion restored by Architectural Al- 


Continued on page 56 
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Magazines and catalogs don't just appear; 
their production requires a lot of hard work. 
It takes organization, inspiration 
and a lot of perspiration. 


That's why you need a hard-working printer 
. who can really perform: St. Croix Press. We make 

Te UR T ; 

it look easy, but it's really the result of experience, 

- dedication to our craft and a well-developed sense 
of timing. And we don't do it with mirrors—our 
trick is service and a real concern for each of our 

customers. a 


We can give you the whole show: typesetting, 
layout, web or sheet-fed printing, saddle or perfect 
binding and mailing—everything you need to make 
your next book a real crowd pleaser. 

Contact us for a no-gimmick look at how we can 


help put your publication center-stage. 
St. Croix Press. You can believe in us. 


MAGAZINE, CATALOG AND COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 


ST. CROIX 
PRESS, INC. 


NEW RICHMOND, WI 54017 (715) 246-5811 
DIRECT FROM THE TWIN CITIES— 439-4623 
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Barnes revisits the Walker 


When the new Walker Art Center 
opened in 1971, the museum’s direc- 
tors thought its physical future was as- 
sured. According to Director Martin 
Friedman, the new museum designed 
by Edward Larabee Barnes was ele- 
gant, efficient and capacious. “But by 
some strange law,’ said Friedman at 
the September opening of the mu- 
seum’s expansion, “the new space at- 
tracted new activity, and so we needed 
more space.’ 

More space included two new gal- 
leries, a doubled bookstore, bulk stor- 
age, expanded administrative offices 
and library, and, most significantly, a 
print/study room to house and display 
the print collection newly acquired from 
Tyler Graphics. All this was to be added, 
as Friedman describes it, “on a most 
severely constrained site on some an- 
cient bog.” 

Edward Larabee Barnes, architect of 
the original building, had gone on from 
his design of the Walker to garner a 
string of awards and commissions for 
museum architecture. He won the AIA 


Medal in 1972, in part for the Walker's. 


design, and since then has designed 
museums or galleries in Philadelphia, 
Wichita, Santa Fe, New York City, and 
on the University of Chicago and Uni- 
versity of Georgia campuses. His most 
recent work, the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts in Texas, has been highly ac- 
claimed. 

When Friedman asked Barnes if he 
would return to design the Walker's 
expansion, Barnes was less than en- 
thusiastic. "I wasn't sure a solution was 
possible,’ he told the opening day au- 
dience. "It was only the threat of some 
other architect messing it up which 
brought me back.” 

“This building has an architectural 
idea at its guts,’ Barnes continued. “It 
is a spiral staircase that goes up around 
a newel post where the elevators are. 
This is an architectural idea unlike ar- 
chitectural ideas today that involve only 
a facade; it has to do with circulation 
and form.” 

Barnes' solution for the expansion 
was to terrace down around the build- 
ing. The helix that rises from the lobby 
through the galleries to the sculpture 
terrace now goes down as well, both 
inside in the new lower level gallery 
and outside in the granite terraces. 

Thus, spaces were added in incre- 


notable notes 


ments to fulfill programmatic needs 
without disturbing the pure geometry 
of the original design. 

Barnes' other design opus expresses 
equally well his commitment to archi- 
tecture as volumetric form. Spring Hill, 
aformer private home in Wayzata, Min- 
nesota turned conference center (also 
undergoing expansion), mixes low 
white modern forms with vernacular 
barn-roof modules. Office towers such 
as the IBM Building in New York City 
are geometry made manifest. "They 
avoid the Kleenex-box look of most 
office buildings,” said Barnes. 


But Barnes has a special touch with 
museums. Himself a trustee of mu- 
seum boards, including the Museum 
of Modern Art, he understands the sub- 
stance of a museum—its collection— 
and the particular demands it makes 
on a building, from circulation to light- 
ing. "For museums, the architect must 
produce a strong architectural idea that 
is in complete sympathy with what is 
being shown.” 

Thus, in the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, the varied collection of a city mu- 
seum needed different sorts of rooms 
for objects of differing scale and char- 
acter. The central gallery with its 40- 
foot high vault displays the modern 


Minneapolis sculpture garden 


collection. Up a few steps in a smaller 
room enclosing a courtyard are the 
impressionist paintings. Lowered ceil- 
ings in a sort of chamber room scale 
down the space for display of antique 
gold and other small objects. 

While the appropriate form is es- 
sential for a museum building, a sense 


of flow is equally essential. “Many mu- 
seums are staccato,” said Barnes. "The 
way you are vacuumed through is very 
important. To learn this lesson, I went 
to Disneyworld, where they truly un- 
derstand the flow from beginning to 
end.” So for instance in the Scaife Gal- 
lery in Philadelphia’s Carnegie Mu- 
seum, “the exhibits move you back and 
forth till you’ve been through a sort of 
maze before you know it.” 

In Scaife, Barnes also played with 
daylight, which is admitted through slits 
in skylights. “The impressionists painted 
in daylight,’ he said, “and their works 
were originally hung in daylight. One 
can't help feeling they would like to 
see the colors change with changes in 
natural light.” 

At the Walker, as well, daylight is 
admitted through carefully placed doors 
and windows, to avoid the jarring mu- 
seum experience of moving from ar- 
tificially lit to daylit galleries. And the 
white floor at the Walker, which Barnes 
says few museums have accepted, is a 
“blessing. It makes a sort of light sand- 
wich.” 

With the completion of the Walker’s 
expansion, Barnes’ work on this not- 
able institution once again might seem 
to be coming to a close. But plans for 
an outdoor sculpture garden across 
Vineland Place have once again em- 
ployed Barnes’ understanding of mu- 
seum form and flow. Outdoor "rooms" 
terrace down from the Walker to a re- 
flecting pool at the far end of the park. 
On the long forsaken site of the former 
Armory Gardens, the sculpture park will 
be the achievement of many year’s ef- 
forts to extend the Walker's presence 
out-of-doors. And it will be the most 
satisfying conclusion of an exceptional 
architectural affair. 


Nightclubbing 


Minneapolitans who love to dance 
(and those who prefer just to watch) 
will soon have ample opportunity to 
do so. A new nightclub has opened on 
Highway 12 and two others currently 
in the works, one uptown and the other 
downtown, are scheduled to open in 
November. 

Since September, suburbanites have 
been kicking up their heels at Rupert's, 
where a permanent 10-piece orchestra 


Continued on page 62 
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REVERSE BEVEL 

All cabinets have a reverse 
bevel on door and drawer 
fronts. This easy “open 
anywhere” convenience makes 
surface hardware unnecessary. 


SELF-CLOSING HINGES 
Merillat's exclusive self-closing 
hinge closes door when within 
30 degrees of cabinet front. 


WIPE-CLEAN “LEISURE- 
TIME” INTERIORS 

The entire interior, including 
drawers and trays, is laminated 
with a tough wood-grained 
design vinyl. This homemaker 
convenience feature makes 
cleaning a snap. Sturdy half 
shelves in base cabinets for 
convenient storage. 


AUTOMATED BUILDING 
COMPONENTS 

P.O. Box 418, 352-3rd St. 
Excelsior, Minnesota 55331 
(612) 474-1111 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVES 
Single door wall cabinets have 
adjustable shelves which 
makes storing tall and short 
items easy. 
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“EASY TO CLEAN” 
MELAMINE SURFACE 
The tough melamine laminate 
surface is scratch resistant 
@ and cJeans up easily with the 
wipe of a damp cloth. Horizon's 
new light oak grained designed 
surface complements any 
kitchen decor. 


Merillat Industries, Inc., Adrian, MI 49221 
AMERICAS CABINETMAKER™ 


MERILLAT DESIGNED 
DRAWER SYSTEM 

Long wearing nylon glides, in 
aluminum channels assure 
quiet easy open-close action 
and minimize side “wobble”. 
Aluminum guide rails also 
supports drawer bottom. 
Proven, dependability... 
with over 6 million in service. 


SOLID OAK FRAMES AND 
TRU-SQUARE CORNER 
GUSSETS 

Oak stiles and rails, of 
consistently high quality, 
are glued and aligned in 
precision air clamps to form 
rigid front frames. Massive 
corner gussets, to which 
counter tops may be fastened, 
add strength and keep cabinets 
true and square. 
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The experience of cities 
By Linda Mack 


Edmund Bacon is a man animated 
by an idea. The idea is the experience 
of continuity within cities. He has pur- 
sued this idea throughout his career, 
as Director of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission for a generation, 
as author of the Design of Cities and 
other books, and now as a professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania, noted 
lecturer, and producer of films on ur- 
ban design. 

Bacon was first struck by the idea of 
urban continuity in Peking, where he 
ended up working when he ran out of 
money on a round-the-world tour after 
his graduation from Cranbrook Acad- 
emy in city planning. "Peking is the 
most sophisticated city in the world in 
the sequential experience created there. 
As you move through the city, subtle 
changes in space and color create a 
dynamic sense of progress." 

When Bacon returned to Philadel- 
phia, he knew more about China than 
about Western architecture. With the 
creativity inspired by a foreign per- 
spective, he began to apply the lessons 
of Peking to his native city. As Director 
of the City Planning Commission from 
1949 to 1970, he became the Baron von 
Hausmann of Philadelphia, revitalizing 
the Market Street area by destroying 
four blocks of buildings and moving 
the earth to create a lower level walk- 
way/garden which moves people from 
a major subway station to City Hall. 
"Seventy percent of Philadelphians ar- 
rive underground,” says Bacon. “In- 
stead of entering a subterranean pas- 
sage with its wall of graffiti and smell 
of urine, they walk along a passageway 
open to the sky, where trees grow, and 
there aren't any cars.” 

This major city-building project was 
done incrementally, so it could be ab- 
sorbed. But it in turn generated a fur- 
ther dynamic, which extended the pe- 


= 


insight 


Edmund Bacon 


destrian passageway back to Market 
East, another area now transformed 
from blight. "In the chaos of the city,’ 
says Bacon, "we created a linear se- 
quence, an experience of continuity." 


A conversation 
with one of 
America's foremost 
urban planners 


Minneapolis, Bacon feels, has learned 
this lesson of continuity and connec- 
tions as well as any city—other than 
Philadelphia, of course. "When I ar- 


rived here;’ Bacon said on his recent 
visit for the Minnesota Society of Ar- 
chitects' Convention, “I felt like I was 
carrying coals to Newcastle. You have 
a superb three-fold circulation system 
with Nicollet Mall, the Loring Green- 
way, and the skyway system. For some 
strange reason, the lesson of connect- 
edness was understood here. 

"But perhaps that makes it even more 
conspicious that the expression of the 
city "in the air" is so disharmonious. 
The architecture of downtown is pretty 
chaotic—totally bland volumes totally 
unrelated in materials. It is pretty wrong 
for a city with a strong orthographical 
system to place buildings at an angle. 
The Victorian street had variety to it, 
but there was an underlying beat to it. 
Architects have to stop thinking in terms 
of discrete objects. Architecture is not 
objects but the injection of stimuli to 
the senses through time and space. 

“The interior experience of a build- 
ing must be expressed on the outside. 
The exterior promise must be fulfilled 
when you get inside. In IDS the inte- 
rior experience is not expressed on 
the outside. Riverplace is wonderfully 
alluring from the street. I was excited 
by that vault and anticipated a Crystal 
Palace experience. But inside was a 
study in exquisite frustration. I went to 
find the vault, looking for the experi- 
ence of the arch and cross-axis, but it 
wasn't there. 

"In Norwest Center, on Hennepin 
Avenue across from City Center, the 
exterior and interior promise must be 
fulfilled. The developments on those 
blocks must tie the whole city together. 

"But who does the design of the city? 
Mayors can't do it. City planners won't 
because these questions are beneath 
them. And architects think of disparate 
objects. The hope lies in the possibility 
that the idea can be embodied so it is 
communicated and understood. I 
proved in Philadelphia that the idea 
will be fulfilled. That is the message of 
my life” 
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Since the beginning of 
recorded time, the 
strongest, most beautiful, 
most economical and 
longest lasting buildings 
have been built of masonry. 

By bricklayers. 

It is as true toda 

When you BEA Y m 
build wih FÆ N 

CCDs. li EN 


minnesota masonry institute 


~ ala 
7851 Metro Parkway, Suite 103 Minneapo lis, Mn 55420 (612) 854-0196 


Apprentice to an 
artificial intelligence 


By Ed Frenette 


The drive to computerize the design 
process is proceeding at breakneck 
speed. But its impact may hit before 
its value is assessed. Computerization 
has the potential to revolutionize the 
core of architectural practice—de- 
sign—for better or worse. “We must 
fit the work to the new technology,’ 
quipped one of the new computer lit- 
erati at a recent seminar. Before we fit 
design to computers we must evaluate 
the uses of this new technology. 

The automation of design is now in 
its third stage. First came the calculat- 
ing of numbers, the most repetitious 
process. Next came the processing of 
words, and now, we are manipulating 
graphics. This current phase of auto- 
mation provides a technique for the 
modeling, drawing, detailing, analyz- 
ing and describing of a design idea. It 
does not create the idea itself. One 
tool, the computer, simply replaces 
other tools—the typewriter, the T- 
square, the calculator and the file 
drawer. 

Two decades ago, Marshall McLuhan 
cautioned us that "in a culture like ours, 
long accustomed to splitting and di- 
viding all things as a means of control, 
it is sometimes a bit of a shock to be 
reminded that ... the medium is the 
message.’ When pressed for an answer 
about how best to utilize the computer 
in design, he suggested that we "seek 
out what makes a great architect great 
and then determine what successful 
traits can be improved and what un- 
successful traits can be eliminated 
through tireless repetition. . .. Avoid the 
Obvious, let others automate the prag- 
matics of the job.’ 

With this advice in mind, we see that 
the latter phases of the design process 
are indeed ripe for automation. As the 
terms suggest, the "contract docu- 
ment" and "construction administra- 
tion" phases—that period when the ar- 
chitect translates his design into the 
language of the builder—is so bound 
by legal and regulatory imperatives that 
little of substance separates the master 
builder from the mass builder. It is the 
beginning of the design process, when 
the architect first describes his client's 
requirements in a written program and 


opinion 


then translates it into graphic form, that 
profoundly differentiates the master and 
the masses. 

Interviews with architects known for 
the high quality of their work reveal 
that they learned their own creative 
process when they apprenticed them- 
selves to a master architect or school 
of thought. For example, Cesar Pelli, 
architect for the Norwest Tower, Gun- 
nar Birkerts, designer for the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Robert Venturi, author 


Hello! 
Apprentice 
Select a master 
Charles Jeanneret 
Le Corbusier 
Paul Boulard 


of the Hennepin Avenue Plan, and 
Charles Bassett, principal-in-charge of 
the Lutheran Brotherhood Building, 
along with Kevin Roche, John Dinke- 
loo, Anthony Lumsdon and Leonard 
Parker all came out of Eero Saarinen's 
office. Discussions with many of these 
architects also reveal that their design 
processes were transferred from school 
to pupil, master to apprentice, through 
rote learning. That is, the process— 
some process—was repeated over and 
over until it became a part of the ap- 
prentice’s subconscious approach to 
architecture. 

The obvious advantage of such an 
apprenticeship is that success tends to 
breed success. The obvious disadvan- 
tage is that the apprentice learns only 
one point of view; he cannot challenge 
the master and stay in his atelier. Less 
obvious is that behavior learned by rote 
becomes subconscious and, like walk- 
ing or a signature, is difficult to change 
when change is warranted. Too often, 


a successful design approach is re- 
peated even when it fails to produce 
great work. Prince Charles called at- 
tention to this phenomenon recently 
when he described the out-of-context 
application of two new International 
Style designs for Trafalgar Square as “a 
monstrous carbuncle on the face of a 
much-loved friend” 

If we take literally McLuhan’s direc- 
tive to use automation creatively, we 
should not be content with endless 
manipulation of a limited approach or 
idea. We should use this new technol- 
ogy to explore myriad solutions to a 
problem. The computer could make it 
possible to gain access to the design 
approaches of hundreds of our col- 
leagues. We could obtain instanta- 
neous retrieval of all of the profes- 
sion’s literature, cross-referenced 
according to building type and form. 
Hundreds of alternatives could be ef- 
fortlessly developed and then jointly 
evaluated by architect and client. 

It is possible to envision being in- 
troduced to a client one morning and 
preparing a literature search in the 
afternoon, discussing thirty successful 
precedents the next day and devel- 
oping original alternatives during the 
remainder of the week. The selection 
of the best alternative could occur a 
week after the first meeting. Most im- 
portant, by increasing the number of 
theories, precedents and alternatives, 
we increase the probability of creating 
an architecture that better fits the often 
conflicting demands of the client and 
the public. 

I challenge those concerned with the 
art of architecture to begin looking 
critically at computers in the creative 
process. Soon we will be able to go 
beyond the single master, the single 
philosophy and the limited number of 
personal creations.Tomorrow it will be 
possible to apprentice ourselves to an 
artificial intelligence. 

Ed Frenette, AIA, is Director of De- 
sign and Planning for Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom. As a graduate student with 
Marshall McLuhan іп 1976, be re- 
searched the design processes of several 
notable architects. This year as a Loeb 
Fellow at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Design, be intends to combine the 
collective design intelligence of over a 
hundred nationally known architects 
with the artificial intelligence of his 
firm's computer. 
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VILLEROY& BOCH” 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
CONTEMPORARY DINNERWARE, 
GLASSWARE, FLATWARE, AND 
JEWELRY FOR THE HOME OR THE 
OFFICE BY THE WORLD'S PREMIER 
DESIGNERS. 


Е ҸЕ x cylinda-line 


E A S T 
924 NICOLLET MALL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
55402 


OENMARK 


612/338-5592 


SWEDEN 


— NISSEN E m 


| DANMARK lii lil 


ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS RECEIVE 
1096 OFF ALL ITEMS 
THAT ARE NOT AT 
DISCOUNT OR ON 
SALE. 


А SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Hae 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
- Monday and Thursday to 8 p.m. 


U, ý i is 
iii : 
This year make 
MMA a part of your holiday season! 


Shop at LANDMARKET: The Museum Store (MMA members 


receive a 10% discount) 


Enjoy leisurely lunches and elegant Sunday brunches at The 


DECO Restaurant. Reserve our facilities for your holiday 
parties and events. We cater, too. Call 228-O520 


Remember to order your gift memberships by December 10. 


Use your charge card and shop by telephone. 


Just call 292- 4398. 


Xu 
Las 3 


P < 


MINNESOTA MUSEUM OF ART 


Jemne Building 
Saint Peter at Kellogg 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
55102 


. Saturday: 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Landmark Center 
Fifth at Market 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 
55102 


612-292-4355 at both locations 


Dream up a come-alive counter 
in tile. A fabulous floor. A 
one-of-a-kind wall. Then let it all 
come true with our exotic, 
exciting collection of 
Walker-Zanger ceramic tiles; 
fresh European designs...vibrant 
colors... hand-painted and 


hand-crafted. Fantasia exclusives, 


of course. 
When you think you’ve seen 
everything in designer tiles, or 
the ultimate in bath and kitchen 
fixtures, come and be 
overwhelmed. At Highway 7, 
just off 36th St., St. Louis Park. 


A Division of SPS Co. By 
Bath and Kitchen Exclusives 
6215 W. 36th St. 929-1299 


INTERIORS 


Tastefully designed by DESIGN 
MODERNINTERIORS profession- 


al designers. Your home is in our 
best interest. Let us help solve your 
design problems, whether it is ari 
entire house or a single room. Our 
professionals will assist you at no 
additional cost. in expressing your 
individuality and lifestyle in con- 
temporary modern designs. You 
will find acomprehensiveselection 
of quality Scandinavian furniture, 
fabrics and distinctive accessories 
at competitive prices. Backed by a 
TUER reputation for unexcelled service 
10-11 F & Sat and dependability. 


ASID ... The certain symbol 
of the qualified professional 


series of conversations between in interior design. 
M Wright and notable writers, press 
“SIESTA” 


personalities, other architects, and 


612-222-2711 


N] ODEGARD 
# BOOKS 
Ñ ⁄ AUL 


SAINT P. 
857 GRAND AVENUE e SAINT PAUL, MN 
AT VICTORIA CROSSING (East & West Malls) 


CONVERSATIONS WITH FRANK:LLOYD‘WRIGHT close friends is available in this ing. LL, отаг пе. 

magnificently illustrated book. Siesta is a chair created 

• PATRICK J. MEEHAN > Photographs and Wright’s own from years ef expan- 
drawings of his greatest furniture whichie 


The Master Architect: Conversations 


ара achievements accompany these simple, comfortable 
with Frank Lloyd Wright is a provocative conversations, most e uas MM 


fascinating glimpse into one of the 
greatest minds of the twentieth 
century. Now, for the first time, a John Wiley & Sons $29.95 


published here for the first time. 


"MUSIC MAN" 


Recliner in leather with 
solid teak frame. 


“ORBIT” 


Designer — Y 
amat The Orbit chair fea- 


SAP Relling, N.I.L. tures an ingenious prin- 
| | By Westnofa cipal for varying the 
inclination of the seat 
and back simply slide 
into the position which 
gives you maximum 
comfort. In an-Orbit you 
feel almost weightless. 


Gary R. Nelson, ASID 
President 


DESIGN 
MODERN 
INTERIORS 


GALLERIA BONAVENTURE "A whole new world for you to enjoy: 
3488 West 70th St. 1661 Plymouth Road 
Edina, MN 55435 Minnetonka, MN 55343 1709 N Snelling Avenue 


(612) 927-7777 (612) 544-7901 
St. Paul. MN 55113 (612) 645-0800 


ИК " 
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Logical design, functional style in black, white and gray. 


Functional accessories logically designed with distinctive features. Ask the dealers listed to show you. They know. 


(A) Becker Deco pocket lighter. Quartz, refillable, $40. (І) Becker 2 piece library set. Nickel plated letter opener and scissors, $25. 

(B) Becker LeMini pocket lighter. Quartz, refillable, $20. (J) Becker letter opener of stainless steel-brushed finish, $16. 

(C) Braun Cylindric table lighter. Designed by Dieter Rams. Quartz butane, 570. (K) Becker desk clock. Precision quartz battery movement. Metal case, $40. 

(D) Eltron 200i battery shaver by Braun AG, low charge warning light, $50. (L) Braun ЕТ55В calculator. Auto shutoff, rounded buttons. Designed by Dieter Rams, $80. 
(E) Lamy Safari ball pen. Large capacity refill and telescoping plunger, $12. (M) Becker travel clock. Travel case, quartz battery movement. Repeat alarm, $30. 

(F) Lamy Twin Pen. Combination ball pen/.5mm pencil, $35. 

(G) Lamy white pen with replaceable liquid ink steel refill, $5. Note: Clocks, Desk Accessories, Lighters—available black, white or gray. Calculator 
(H) Lamy Texto set of 3 refillable, adjustable hi-lighters, $12. and pens in black or white. Marketed by Becker and Becker Incorporated. Westport, CT 06880 


Lamy Writing Instruments = Eltron Shavers, Calculator, Lighters by Braun AG. = Becker Clocks, Lighters, Desk Accessories 
The Perfect Gift Foster Monahan Thomas & Grayston Walker Art Center 


| Galleria St. Anthony Main Downtown Minneapolis Center Bookshop 
| 926-6435 - 333-2441 375-7634 


MIES VAN DER ROHE MARCEL BREUER 


MART STAMM MATRIX TABLE MIES VAN DER ROHE 
MIES VAN DER ROHE MARCEL BREUER JEANNERET/PERRIAND 
BAUHAUS OESIGN HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTIONS SEDIA, INC. 
SWISS STEEL FABRICATION OF ORIGINAL EUROPEAN CLASSICS 136 WEST CANTON STREET 
ITALIAN LEATHER AND BOSTON. MA 02118 
CHROME CRAFTSMANSHIP 617 451-2474 


R. THOMAS GUNKELMAN INC. 
(612) 333-0526 


Hundreds of decisions 
$o info a new kitchen. 


Make the first one right. 
Call Sawhill. 


925-2611 


Sawhill Furniture and Kitchen Studios 
70th st. cast of France, Edina, MN 55435 


KOHLER 


BOLD 


CRAFTSMEN 


SINCE 1873 


KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Baker Mfg. Company 
Minneapolis 


Bartley Supply Co. 
St. Cloud and 
Brainerd 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth 


Graybow-Daniels Company 
Minneapolis 


Heles Supply Company 
Worthington 


Marshall Northwest Pipe 
Fittings, Inc. 
Marshall 


Wilson Supply Co. 
Albert Lea and 
Mankato 


FOR FLIGHTS OF FANCY...A BATH WORTH THE TRIP 


Introducing the Infinityoo 
Bath Whirlpool" Your 
mother always told you 
sharing was a virtue, now 
Kohler makes it practical, 
relaxing and good clean 
fun. 

Infinityeo is the same 
length as a conventional 


bath but its extra width 
broadens bathing pleasures 
infinitely. 

It's a luxurious, 20 inch 
deep, body-contoured 
whirlpool, with a control 
panel that eliminates 
spouts, making sharing 
comfortable as well as 


beautiful. 

Your dreams of Infinityoo 
can be realized in Expresso 
or a variety of Kohler dec- 
orator colors. So, whether 
yourre interested in luxuri- 
ous bathing, invigorating 
massage or just together- 
ness, the InfinityooBath 


THE BOLD LOOK 


~ KOHLER 


Whirlpool offers more for 
one or for two...than 


Just tea. 


Visit us for a look at the 


InfinityeoBath and other 
Kohler products for the 
bath, kitchen, or powder 


room. 


Copyright 1983 Kohler Co 


PAPER ARCHITECTURE 


When Line Takes Form 


Vincent James 


MSAIA in conjunction with the Minnesota Museum of 
Art proudly present the 4th Annual Paper Architecture 
Awards Program to recognize significant ideas concern- 
ing the built environment. This competition is intended 
to provide MSAIA members a forum for architectural 
thought and discussion. Submissions are broken down 
into categories of Renderings, Ideas and Works in Prog- 
ress, and Urban Design and Research. 


ELIGIBILITY: All members of MSAIA 


THE JURY: The Honor Awards Committee of MSAIA 
has selected three Jurors from the membership and 
museum. These jurors are Duane Thorbeck, AIA, 
James Czarniecki, Harrison Fraker, AIA. 


AWARDS: The jury will select projects based on merit 
and suitability for recognition. Winning entries will be 
announced on Thursday, January 24, at a joint Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul Chapter meeting, which will be the 
opening of the Paper Architecture exhibit at the Min- 
nesota Museum of Art, St. Paul. 


SUBMISSION REQUIREMENTS: All submissions must 
be mounted on one side of a 20" x 20" foam core 
board. No models will be accepted. There is no limit to 
the number of submissions per individual, the number 
of boards per submission, or the number of illustrations 
per board. All submissions become property of the MSAIA 
for a period of one year. Each submission must be ac- 
companied by the entry form found on this page. 


Insert the entry form together with the entry fee into an 
unmarked and unsealed envelope attached to the back 
of one of the boards of each submission. Multiple board 
submissions should be numbered consecutively on the 
back—1 of 2, 2 of 2, etc. 


No identification of the entrant may appear on any part 
of the submission except for the entry form. 


ENTRY FEE: $25 per project submission with no 
restriction on the number of boards. 


DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION: Thursday, January 
17, 1985, 4:00 p.m. at the MSAIA Headquarters. 


1985 Competition 


ENTRY FORM 

PROJECT NAME: 

DESIGNER: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY: STATE: ZIP: 


Please check the category(ies) your project(s) will be in: 
Renderings 


Ideas and Works in Progress 


4th Annual 
Paper Architecture Awards Program 


We will submit entry(ies) in the Paper Architec- 
ture Awards Program. Enclosed is a check for $ 
covering the $25 registration fee on each submission. 


Urban Design and Research 


Return to: Minnesota Society American Institute of Architects, 314 Clifton Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 55403 


editorial 


Where should a behemoth go? 


In the next month, the Minnesota Convention Center Com- 
mission will select a site in Minneapolis for the proposed world- 
dass convention center. It is a decision which will shape the 
city—and the state—for the future. The impact of a building of 
six to eight blocks which at times attracts crowds of people, cars, 
trucks, and buses, and at times stands empty is formidable. It 
will be calculable in dollars and cents, and incalculable in the 
futures of neighborhoods. 

Strangely enough, this decision is being made by a state 
commission of political appointees, not by the city of Minneapolis. 
To understand why is to understand the power of the purse: 
The state legislature, which set up the commission, is expected 
to fund the construction of the multi-million dollar facility. Min- 
neapolis, which won the competition to be the host city, will 
acquire and prepare the site. It has recommended two alterna- 
tives for a nationally competitive center: The expansion and 
complete remodeling of the present convention center and au- 
ditorium on Grant Street and Third Avenue, and an entirely new 
facility on north Hennepin Avenue between Seventh and Ninth 
Streets. 

But the state commission (which its chairman Daniel Brutger 
calls “an in-charge commission") is not tied to the city's rec- 
ommendations. Brutger and his commissioners will conduct their 
own search, evaluate in their own manner, although with input 
from the city. The Minneapolis city council has remained neutral 
about the two alternatives. With strong local lobbying for each 
site and future state support unsecured, the citys advocacy of 
one site over another would win no friends and influence no 
legislators. 

We feel no such constraints. One of the city's proposed sites 
is an ideal one for a large convention center close to downtown. 
The other is appealing, but presents distinct disadvantages. Con- 
sider the relevant merits and we think you'll agree. 

The Grant Street site stands just outside the downtown core 
near the Loring Park area. One block from Nicollet Mall and 
seven from the IDS Building, it is within walking distance of the 
citys retail heart. At present, the distance seems formidable be- 
cause it lacks connection, but a greenway link to Nicollet Mall 
and visual and skyway connections to downtown could make 
the passage pleasant. 

The convention center's front door faces the city, while its 
backside sits near freeways from the west and south. The site is 
equally accessible to conventioneers arriving from the airport 
and exhibitors delivering by truck, but convention traffic does 
not intersect with high-volume commuter traffic. When ex- 
panded, the new facility would extend from Third Avenue to 
First Avenue and from Grant to Fifteenth Street, with further 
expansion possible across Third Avenue. Its broad, horizontal 
shape is ideal for maximum internal efficiency. A block from the 
Hyatt Regency and the Holiday Inn, it is within a ten-minute walk 
of downtown hotels. 

While close to the downtown core relative to other conven- 
tion centers, Grant Street is far enough removed that land values 


are not sky-high. The area has lived with the ebb and flow of 


convention crowds and traffic for five decades now. Without the 
convention center, the neighborhood is likely to become an 
urban sinkhole. Without it, retail on the south end of Nicollet 
Mall may flag further. Without it, the city will have to revive a 
dead end. 

The Hennepin Avenue site has some unusual features. It is 


within a block of the city's retail heart and the new Amfac Hotel. 
Like the present site, it is within a ten-minute walk of most hotels, 
but its proximity to downtown makes it particularly attractive to 
anew flag-ship convention hotel, an amenity considered essential 
for wooing larger conventions. When a conventioneer walked 
out the center's front door, he would see before him bright 
lights, hotels, and all the possibilities of Hennepin Avenue and 
the newly named Butler Quarter. For convention-goers usually 
trapped in suburban wastelands, it could be a heady experience. 

But look again. The convention center would begin at Hen- 
nepin Avenue and Seventh Streets, kitty-corner from City Center, 
and stretch two blocks to the Orpheum Theater. That is the short 
side. To the north of Hennepin it would spread to the planned 
Third Avenue Distributor. Existing streets which feed high-vol- 
ume commuter traffic patterns would be pushed out around the 
center, creating a spaghetti bowl of streets. While truck loading 
and unloading on the backside abuts freeway frontage, conven- 
tion traffic would meet the crunch of daily commuter traffic. 
Imagine the Dairy Association convention intersecting with the 
Daisy Sale crowd. 

The Hennepin Avenue location presents further constraints. 
Defined by Hennepin, the Orpheum Theater, the planned Sev- 
enth Street parking ramp to the north and freeway loops to the 
west, it is a tight and twisted site, more convoluted than the broad 
Grant Street site. If the center were required to expand at a later 
date, an option the commission wants, it would have to span 
freeway ramps. 

Hennepin Avenue businessmen and the new entrepreneurs 
in the warehouse district see the convention center as the answer 
to their long-asked question about when and how Hennepin 
Avenue will be revitalized. But will it be? Is a massive building 
that houses internal activities at intermittent times and seasons 
what Hennepin needs. Will it define the entertainment district? 
Or will it become a roadblock between night-life Hennepin and 
whatever may develop to the west (and word is that it may be 
residential development)? Hennepin clearly could benefit from 
some shot of growth and will, from pedestrian traffic flowing 
downtown from the large parking ramps planned to the north. 
Its future does not turn on the convention center. 

The Convention Commission is looking at these considera- 
tions, as well as others, including financing, management, and 
the merits of rehabilitating an old facility versus building a new 
one. Commissioners indicate some bias toward a new facility. 
But architectural and engineering studies commissioned by the 
city of Minneapolis indicate that the present facility is structurally 
and mechanically sound. Equally important, it could remain in 
operation while expansion took place. Its complete rehabilitation, 
down to the replacement of every surface, is estimated at $70 
million, with land acquisition at $25 million. A new facility on 
Hennepin Avenue would cost over $100 million more, with land 
an additional $50 million, at minimum. 

As the arguments stack up, it would be no surprise if the 
Convention Commission selected the Grant Street site. If com- 
mon sense and planning savvy hold sway over politics, it will. 


Linda Mack 
Editor 
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Honeywell Residential Division 
Golden Valley 
Hammel, Green and 
Abrahamson, Inc. 
Jury comments: 

"A splendid industrial building, 
a splendid office, the kind of 
place you would like to work. It 
is difficult to take such a large 
space and humanize it to the ex- 
tent the architects did." 
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Cesar Pelli, FAIA, of 
Cesar Pelli and As- 
sociates, New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut and 
i former Dean of the 
Yale Tee School of Archi- 
tecture, has been most recently 
acclaimed for his expansion and 
renovation of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City and 
the Museum Tower addition. He 
is at present designer for the 
World Financial Center in Battery 
Park City, New York and for the 
Norwest Center in Minneapolis. 


Children's Care Center, 
Children's and United Hospitals 
St. Pau 


Williams/O'Brien Associates, Inc. 


(Featured in the May/June 1983 
issue of AM) 
Jury comments: 

"It just sits in a vast parking lot 
where the colors bring life into 
the area. But the most important 
thing was that the children and 
persons working with them were 
thoroughly enjoying being there. 
Done with minimal means and 
with the kinds of home-spun joys 
we have long used, it has a 
masterly touch, a great deal of 
poetry, and much love for the 
children who inhabit it." 


Andrew Batey, of Ba- 
tey and Mack, San 
Francisco and Yount- 
ville, California, 
worked with Norman 
Foster | in London and Luis Barra- 
gan in Mexico before founding 
his own firm. His work, mostly 
small-scale domestic architec- 
ture, has been published in such 
magazines as Architectural Re- 
view and House and Garden. He 
is founder and editor of Arche- 
type, the West Coast journal of 
architecture and arts. 


Elliot Park Neighborhood 
Recreation Center 
Minneapolis 
Bentz/Thompson/Rietow, Inc. 
Jury comments: 

"When we saw it we were 
really delighted. We never did 
figure out where the existing 
building was because of the skill 
used in bringing the entire build- 
ing together. The whimsy it had, 
the very straightforward func- 
tional requirements, the quality 
of the interior spaces, the delight 
of the activities going on within it 
warmed us. A very special build- 
ing, obviously done with a mini- 
mal budget, but with great love 
and skill." 


A septet of low-profile buildings won this year's Minnesota Society of Architects' Honor Awards. 

None makes an ego statement for the architect, none is the high-flown building which grabs media attention. 
A child care center, a house renovated for condominiums, a fire station, a park center, two industrial 
headquarters, and a gazebo won for their "straightforward user-oriented architecture absolutely appro- 
priate in scale to the client and to the place. This was the quality that moved us all," said the jury. "These 


are buildings working for what they were intended for." 


Robert Frasca, FAIA, 
partner-in-charge of 
design for Zimmer 
Gunsel Frasca Part- 
nership, Portland, Or- 
egon has lectured extensively 
and was a Design Juror for the 
1982/1983 National American In- 
stitute of Architect's Awards Pro- 
gram. His firm's work in Portland 
includes the acclaimed Justice 
Center and a new downtown/ 
multi-use complex. 


Gazebo 818 and 820 Mount Curve Gust Lagerquist and Sons Fire Station Number Six 


Minneapolis Condominiums Headquarters Minneapolis 

Cuningham Architects, P.A. Minneapolis Minneapolis Dickey/Kodet Architects 

Herb Baldwin, Landscape Architectural Alliance Meyer, Scherer and Jury comments: 

Architect Jury comments: Rockcastle, Ltd. "It's a building type as old as 

(Featured in the May/June 1984 "This was a charming building Jury comments: the country is, but it was han- 

Issue of AM) but in dilapidated condition. The "What we liked was its general dled with originality and flair. 

Jury comments: architects made it two pieces, toughness, and the counterpos- Just think of the problem of a fa- 
"The quality of excellence rather delicately. The intrusion ing of the very simple, almost cade with such enormous and 

which cut across every building was not substantial and quite iconic brick wall with regular continuous doors. This solution 

type was exemplified here by a appropriate. The back, where windows and that small but suffi- ^ was innovative and appropriate. 

very simple gazebo done with the two bays pop out in a totally cient flourish at the entrance. It It is not cloying, not pretty, but 

great strength, great poetry, and different material, shows a bit of | showed a great deal of profes- right for the job." 

a lyrical quality that is so impor- originality. A very nice renovation sional clarity about how money 

tant to everything we do. It dem- job, showing the slightest of and efforts are used in projects 

onstrates that even with a very hand and the most delicate of limited scope." 


simple problem the fundamental touch." 
precepts of our profession can 
be exploited to their fullest. 
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A sleek new 
temple from 
a vast 
warehouse 
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Few remodeling projects require an 
architect to take a 1950s concrete ware- 
house with slot windows and give it a 
strong corporate image. But that is the 
challenge faced by Hammel, Green and 
Abrahamson in the design of Honey- 
well's Residential Division headquar- 
ters in Golden Valley. 

When Honeywell recently decided 
to centralize its scattered Residential 
Division and locate its headquarters in 
one of their factory warehouses, the 
project posed two distinct problems. 
Honeywell needed 130,000 square feet 
more floor space than the already huge 
existing structure provided, and they 
wanted a strong identity, but one that 
would fit harmoniously with the ad- 
joining manufacturing plant. HGA's de- 
sign did all that and more, creating a 
humane and dramatic place to work. 

“We had to break up the large foot- 
print of the building but keep a sense 
of openness, says project architect 
William O'Malley, "and of course we 
wanted to save existing columns, beams 
and roof? The solution (developed by 
former project designer Dick Brown- 
lee) was a mezzanine of floating “trays.” 

The existing floor was removed and 
a new slab placed lower to allow a 
second level to be inserted beneath 
the roof. To break the almost endless 


horizontal expanse of space, the mez- 
zanine actually became six space trays, 
separated from each other by circula- 
tion paths and held back from the ex- 
terior walls so they seem to float. With 
a separate skylight for each, the trays 
become identifiable work neighbor- 
hoods within the larger structure. 

Each of these "neighborhoods" has 
a north-south street which links it to 
the central east-west boulevard. There, 
a canopy of trees runs along the brick- 
lined street from the dramatic front 
entrance to the cafeteria at the rear. 
Stairways mark the two major inter- 
sections as well as the front entryway. 

The building's exterior imagery 
flowed naturally from the new addi- 
tions. Over the entry the peak of a strong 
triangular arch shoots toward the sky, 
while its sides turn abruptly and sweep 
right around the square building. Bands 
of glass, metal and brick accentuate the 
the strong horizontality of the build- 
ing. Pyramidal skylights poke up from 
the roof, echoing the geometry of the 
entry. 

Both employees and the surround- 
ing community are pleased with Hon- 
eywell's new facility. “It was a dramatic 
change, esthetically; says Honeywell 
Project Engineer Robert Stephanson. 
We're all impressed.” S.K. 


Photos: Lea Babcock 


In an elegant and dramatic de- 
sign of strong geometric forms, 
white triangular arches and py- 
ramidal skylights rise against 
blue sky over a base of cylinari- 
cal columns, and long horizontal 
bands of metal, glass and brick 
(opposite). 

The main entry was recessed 
to expose existing concrete col- 
umns which now form a kind of 
classical portico running the 
width of the building. 

A white metal band wraps 
around the top level of the entire 
complex, unifying the office 
headquarters with the manufac- 
turing plant. 

Triangular arches span the en- 
tranceways, and the factory en- 
trance has the same carpeted 
interior as the headquarters 
building. 


In Honeywell's "guest service" : Пива, 
area (top) where client presenta- " Қ | 
tions аге made, the open envi- C w aT © 


ronment shifts to one of comfort- 
able intimacy and rich decor. 
The area includes conference 
rooms, a full audio-visual studio, 
lounge, and kitchenette. Mezza- 
nines overlook an attractive tree- 
lined cafeteria (above). A sky- 
light over the extended atrium 
space is made of fiber glass 
panels that let in a soft diffused 
light. The panels alternate with 
dark strips of fabric-covered in- 
sulation which is sound absorb- 
ent and energy efficient. 

Site plan (top right) shows of- 
fice headquarters in relation to 
the larger factory. The flexible 
office space (see plan, below 
right) accommodates a diversity 
of functions, ranging from spe- 
cially equipped chemical and 
engineering labs to computer 
rooms and a 300-capacity audi- 
torium. 
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An 
architectural 
gift to a 
neighborhood 
that could 
use it 
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Elliot Park, an inner-city neighbor- 
hood near downtown Minneapolis, is 
one of the latest in the city to have a 
new recreation center for its neigh- 
borhood park. But if it is late, it is far 
from least, for the skill of architects 
Bentz/Thompson/Rietow and the Park 
Board's commitment to quality have 
made the Elliot Park Neighborhood 
Recreation Center a sure winner. 

When the park center was proposed, 
a neighborhood group was formed. Its 
defenses were high from years of rav- 
ages by large institutions, and it wanted 
an earth-sheltered building. The de- 
cision to retain the 1950s garage-type 
park building and concerns about van- 
dalism eliminated that possibility. But 
what architect Milo Thompson quickly 
discerned was the neighborhood's de- 
sire to harken back to an earlier resi- 
dential era. He toured Elliot Park's Vic- 
torian streets and came away with 
images that stuck—a turret, a round 
window—and a decidedly picturesque 
feel. "When the neighborhood saw the 
design, said Thompson, "they were 
delighted. They knew it was not going 
to be business as usual.” 

And, indeed, that was true every step 
of the way. Architect Thompson and 
Park Board landscape architect and 
project director Gary Criter found ways 
to add extra touches within Park Board 
guidelines: the windows stepped down 
to allow views of the park, two colors 


Photos: George Heinrich 


in the linoleum floor, a roof top clock, 
even a weathervane. What makes these 
extras even more satisfying is that many 
serve an almost hidden purpose. Quite 
surprisingly, this park center is espe- 
cially designed for the handicapped and 
senior citizens, many of whom live in 
the neighborhood. But the obvious 
crutches of handicapped design—the 
handrails and special ramps—were es- 
chewed for less condescending fea- 
tures: a gently sloping entry all can use, 
automatic buttons for all the doors, a 
relief plan of the building at the infor- 
mation desk, a ventilation system which 
doesn't make it hard to hear. 

Even those lovely windows have a 
special function: the light entering helps 
the visually impaired see. Down to the 
counters in the kitchen (which looks 
like a plain version of a domestic 
kitchen), the handicapped have been 
taken into account, in the most re- 
spectful of ways. 

That is, in fact, this park center's 
highest claim: it respects the people 
who use it. The neighborhood has re- 
turned the compliment. Almost two 
years after opening, the building looks 
brand new. And with the presence of 
park center staff and police pressure, 
the park, formerly full of winos, has 
become safe for seniors, children, and 
nurses from the nearby hospitals. When 
public money is spent to such good 
ends, the benefits are wide. L.M. 


затн STREET SOUTH 


Set in the midst of an old park 
surrounded by institutional build- 
ings, old houses, parking lots, 
even a Dairy Queen, the new 
park center almost makes the 
architectural mish-mash disap- 
pear by the sheer magic of its 
whimsy. It is low and long, 
stepped back here, a bay there, 
a turret clock and vents for roof 
interest, and corner windows 
stepping down from the typical 
park center ribbon-windows too 
high for views of the park. It is a 
big house for a neighborhood. 
Inside, the same is true. From 
the information desk to the arts 
and crafts room in the remod- 
eled remnant of the old building 
on one end (left) or the high- 
ceilinged multi-purpose game 
room on the other, space flows 
as if in a house. A meeting room 
wall curves, purely because it 
will be more pleasing. The read- 
ing room with its circular window 
seat facing a fireplace is down- 
right cozy. "These details count," 
said Thompson, "from another 
point of view." The turret, by the 
way, houses restrooms accessi- 
ble from outdoors for ice skating. 
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An elevating 
headquarters 
for an 


elevator 
company 
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When downtown urban renewal 
pushed Lagerquist and Sons to a new 
location, the 100-year-old elevator 
company enlisted Meyer, Scherer, 
Rockcastle Architects to uphold its im- 
age of tradition in a new headquarters 
building and warehouse. For the new 
site in an industrial park on the Mis- 
sissippi River north of downtown Min- 
neapolis, the architects designed a 
structure that not only respects the 
company's values but its physical con- 
text as well. 

The Lagerquist and Sons' new head- 
quarters suggests a prairie vernacular 
which Frank Lloyd Wright would have 
undoubtedly approved on several 
counts. The building gives deference 
to its surroundings by acknowledging 
the river with window views and by 
softening the edge between building 
and land with a gradual layering of low- 
lying forms. It is composed of earthy, 
natural materials—rockface concrete, 
brick and painted stucco. And a square 
module (Wrights’ hallmark) provides 
the basis for the building's form and 
decorative motifs. 

“The building is a progression of 
square forms which are tiered from 
front to back, creating a special sort of 
rhythm,’ says architect Thomas Meyer. 
The lowest section, a 10,000 square foot 
warehouse of concrete block, blends 
into the concrete base of the two-story 


Photos: Tom Hysell 


office, whose nearly solid brick walls 
(punched with evenly spaced win- 
dows) suggest the sound endurance of 
the business it houses. Yet the building 
is touched with a flourish of person- 
ality, too. At one corner a glass block 
elevator shaft surrounded by a stucco 
terrace pops through the brick form, 
creating a visual surprise that both an- 
nounces the entry and shows off the 
company's product. 

At the detail level, the square mod- 
ule is expressed in the entryway side- 
walk of rectilinear quarry tiles, which 
extends from the outside into the lobby 
and up the stairs to the second floor 
landing. Trimmed with an open square 
mesh hand rail, the stairway is high- 
lighted with a slightly unexpected ele- 
ment: a decorative square “cut-out” wall 
(see photo opposite below left) that 
juts at an angle through the second 
floor and wraps up around the ceiling. 
This whimsical wall adds a dash of de- 
light to the understated office inte- 
riors, reflecting the good natured sim- 
plicity of its midwestern occupants. Its 
honest design convinced the jury that 
the Lagerquist and Sons new head- 
quarters deserved an honor award. And 
when company head Gust Lagerquist 
found out it had won he remarked, 
"We have always been proud of our 
building and now we know why" J.G. 


Meyer, Scherer, Rockcastle ap- 
proached the design of the Lag- 
erquist headquarters with 
thoughtful restraint. The long- 
standing elevator company's tra- 
ditional image is reflected in 
solid, nearly-square forms. The 
building's understated dignity is 
marked with one winsome ex- 
ception: a glass block elevator 
shaft which seems to burst 
through the entry corner (above). 
What appears to be a corner- 
piece remnant of the entry base 
serves as a foundation for the 
company sign (opposite). 

Slightly angled quarry tiles of 
the lobby and second floor land- 
ing echo the angle of the exte- 
rior sidewalk and ease the tran- 
sition from outside in (see plan 
left). 

"This was our first sizable 
commission as a firm," said 
Thomas Meyer. None-the-less, it 
was designed with midwestern 
modesty. Even with limited re- 
sources, the project was com- 
pleted under buaget. 
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A delicate 
division of a 
dilapidated 
house 
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Resurrection rather than renovation 
seems the appropriate word for the 
work of Architectural Alliance in rais- 
ing a stately old mansion from its own 
ashes and erecting a new body within 
the old skin. At the turn of the century, 
the eclectic Harry Wild Jones designed 
a formal, somewhat feudal looking 
mansion with round towerlike bays, 
stone-framed windows, and arched en- 
trance. In 1982, a severe fire destroyed 
back walls, floors, and roof, leaving only 
three exterior walls intact. In a first- 
time venture into ownership and de- 
velopment, Architectural Alliance pur- 
chased the property and set about re- 
alizing two goals—to restore the 
original character of the exterior, pre- 
serving it as a community landmark, 
and to transform the interior into two 
modern condominiums. 

The house was split in two, to create 
identical three-story units. Stairways by 
necessity became a major design ele- 
ment. But Architectural Alliance made 
a virtue of necessity. "Most people to- 
day miss the esthetic and psychological 
satisfaction of arrival in their homes,” 
says project designer Dennis LaFrance, 
"because they enter through garages 
at the side or back.” To avoid this, a 
tuck-under garage in each unit leads 
directly to the entrance foyer. Inside, 


a grand spiraling staircase immediately 
catches the eye, and fills the space with 
light and movement. 

The foyer leads to the combined liv- 
ing and dining areas which flow into 
a breakfast alcove and kitchen. The open 
design, high ceilings, and lively spaces 
created by the round bays of the tower, 
oval and square windows, all contrib- 
ute to a light, airy spaciousness, bely- 
ing the actual 700 square feet per floor. 
A black marble “cornered” fireplace is 
the focal point of the living area and 
is highly visible from the entrance foyer. 

The second floor has a master bed- 
room suite with a fireplace, a dressing 
room and master bath and a special 
touch—a library in the round bay. The 
top floor balcony opens to a panoramic 
view of the downtown Minneapolis 
skyline to the north. 

Architectural Alliance, known pri- 
marily for large commercial and cor- 
porate buildings, is pleased with its ex- 
periment. ^We had never done this kind 
of expensive residential rehabilitation 
before, architect Dave Carlson said, 
"but we wanted to show we could do 
it. It taught us a lot about what clients 
go through and we will be more sen- 
sitive to that. With thirty people who 
all think as designers, we were our 
toughest customers." SK 


Photos: Franz Hall 


An innovative design concept 
links this tuck-under garage di- 
rectly to the front hall through an 
internal stairway, so that owners 
experience a pleasurable sense 
of "arrival" at home. 

A five-foot extension of the 
rear facade (left) added space 
to breakfast and sitting areas on 
floors one and two, and created 
a top floor balcony with a fine 
view of the Minneapolis skyline. 

The open design of the interior 
enhances movernent and lively 
spatial relationships. 


Like a fine piece of sculpture, 
this elegant stairway spirals up- 
ward through space, connecting 
the floors and creating a cheery 
light well. lt was modelled after 
an original stairwell, and picket 
rails were specially hand-milled. 
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A futuristic 
station for 
firemen's 
lives at work 
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Fire Station No. 6 may be modest in 
scale, but its energy efficiency gives it 
much to boast about. The new building 
incorporates a variety of energy saving 
measures which Edward Kodet of 
Dickey Kodet Architects skillfully com- 
bined with up-to-date fire station plan- 
ning to create a spartan but pleasing 
structure that suits its purpose. 

The emphasis on energy conserva- 
tion in Firehouse No. 6 stemmed in part 
from the criteria established by the 
Minneapolis City Council when it de- 
cided to build the new structure (the 
old one, in Loring Park, was demol- 
ished to make room for condomin- 
iums) The mandate for energy effi- 
ciency not only affected the building 
itself but was a major factor in deter- 
mining its site as well. Located on Ste- 
vens and East 15th Street in South Min- 
neapolis, the station has access to major 
streets on all sides and is conveniently 
close to the downtown, southeast and 
southwest areas it serves. Its location 
also allows it to make the most of the 
sun's potential. Running east and west 
along half a block of land and part of 
a vacated street, its south side is open 
to absorb the sun's rays. 

The plan for Fire Station No. 6, di- 
vided into two main areas linked by a 
common corridor, works for energy 
conservation as well as for function. 
The apparatus room to the west, con- 
taining equipment, fire trucks and 


Photos: Gale Edwards 
emergency automobiles, is protected 
from harsh northerly winds by four 
super-insulated garage doors with small 
porthole-like windows. The doors of 
the four bays are also stepped back so 
that one bay partially blocks the next, 
creating a windbreak enhanced by wall 
extensions outside. 

The living area to the east, contain- 
ing dormitories, offices and lounge and 
kitchen space, benefits from both ac- 
tive and passive solar systems. Win- 
dows on the south side allow firemen 
lounging or dining to receive direct 
sunshine and heat absorbed by dark 
quarry floor tiles. Dormitories, with lit- 
tle need for light, are passively heated 
by a trombe wall on the north. The 
daylit central corridor, which is up or 
down only half a floor from the dor- 
mitories, makes access to the appara- 
tus room easy. 

The vaulted arch of the corridor ex- 
tends to the outside entry of Fire Sta- 
tion No. 6, adding visual interest to the 
straight lines of the super-insulated ex- 
terior shell of pristine white refriger- 
ation panels (used for the first time as 
an exterior envelope application). The 
stark exterior lines are softened by 
landscaping which provides additional 
energy efficiency and makes the build- 
ing just what the city council hoped it 
would be: an attractive and functional 
example of the city's commitment to 
energy conservation. J.G. 


A super-insulated exterior enve- 
lope (opposite and above) cov- 
ers 10-inch interior walls of 
poured concrete, providing ther- 
mal massing and stabilizing tem- 
perature swings. The central 
corridor (top), laced with vol- 
ume-defining trusses, links the 
residential area to the east with 
the apparatus area containing 
fire-fighting equipment to the 
west. The vaulted ceiling arch 
allows natural light spilling 
through skylights to be dis- 
persed, minimizing the need for 
light fixtures. 

Access from the dormitories to 
the apparatus room is made 
easy through the central corridor 
(see plan and elevation). "The 
city specifically asked us not to 
include a firepole," says Kodet. 
"Because of safety reasons, they 
have become obsolete." 


| 
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P A P E R 
E UG TUR E 


It takes many shapes. It may start with a pen sketch on a 
lunchtime napkin or a pencil drawing on bumwad, that yel- 
low paper named for British toilet paper. But when line hits 
paper, architecture begins. That is paper architecture. 

That line may become the first image of a house, a win- 
dow detail, a floor plan that works—or a creation of pure 
fantasy. Because architecture in two dimensions is freed from 
the realities of building, it can push three dimensions be- 
yond the limits of the possible. It can express more vividly, 
explore more courageously. 

For the past three years, the Minnesota Society of Archi- 
tects has sponsored the Paper Architecture competition to 
encourage architectural expression untied to building proj- 
ects (All buildings must be drawn, but not all drawings be- 
come buildings). This year the best of the entries will be 
exhibited at the Minnesota Museum of Art in St. Paul from 
January 25 to March 3. They show—as do the 1984 winners 
pictured here—the pleasures and possibilities of architec- 
ture on paper: from poetic explorations of an idea to playful 
peregrinations of the pen. And they prove that, at its best, 
paper architecture is art. 


Tbe 1984 Paper Arcbitecture awards jury was James Czar- 
niecki, Director of tbe Minnesota Museum of Art, Dennis 
Grebner, Professor of Arcbitecture at tbe University of Min- 
nesota, and Milo Thompson, FAIA, principal of Bentz/ 
Tbompson/Rietow of Minneapolis. 
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Sacramento Hyatt, Ellerbe Аѕѕо- 
ciates (Ink on mylar, photo- 
graphed and over-laid with col- 
ored pencil and spray paint). A 
dramatic presentation intended 
to explain the building clearly to 
the client. "We shouldn't have to 
use words," says designer Rich- 
ard Varda. "The building won't 
speak when it is done." Awarded 
Best of Show. 


St. Joan of Arc Church, Boca 
Raton, Florida, Rafferty, Rafferty, 
Mikutowski and Roney and As- 
sociates (elevations and colored 
pencil on colored paper, cut out, 
and mounted on foamcore). A 
presentation to help describe the 
building at the schematic design 
stage. "The most delightful, fresh- 
est presentation," the jury said. 
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Concept Sketch, Grand Central 
Tower, Vincent James (xerox of 
ink drawing with pastels). 
"Moody and striking—this is the 
way New York looks to me when 
the cloud and winds float 
through," says James. "Dynamic, 
forceful,” said the jury. "Klaus 
Oldenburg couldn't have done 
better." 


Easy Chair, Larry M. Turbes (felt 
tip pen on paper, photo- 
graphed). A vision of perfect 
comfort. "The chair popped out, 
said one juror, "and | felt like Га 
discovered something." 


3 


PY-PS, Keith Doble (ink on my- 
lar). “I was rebelling against the 
asymmetry of the modern move- 
ment; and pushing myself to 
symmetry," says Doble. “I felt 
freed by it." 


House A, Peter Kramer (ink on 
paper). One of a series of com- 
pact, energy-efficient houses, 
now under construction. “It is 
cartoony," said the jury, "with 
toys, children, probably spilled 
breakfast food. You can imagine 
people living there." 
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Lowertown Pedestrian/Alley 
Study, Rafferty, Rafferty, Miku- 
towski and Roney and Associ- 
ates (xerox and zipotone). A 
planning study for the city of St. 
Paul to explore how distinct de- 
velopments in Lowertown could 
be linked together through alley- 
ways rather than skyways. "A 
very needed idea," said the jury. 


BLOCK FACING SOUTH SIDE ALLEY 
oe Mens PAIR ENTRANCE 


BLOCK FACING UNION DEPOT PLACE ALLEY 
ENTRANCE 
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Stones of the Arch, Charles 
Scott (watercolor and ink on pa- 
per). "The stones of the arch are 
an analogy for the elements of 
the city," says Scott. "What is 
more important—the stones or 
the concept of the arch?" asked 
the jury. "It'S a mystery, but one 
you want to solve." 


70 
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North Shore Residence, Patrick 
Dunsworth (watercolor and pen- 
cil). The design is a variation on 
a turn-of-the century boathouse, 
the presentation simply an exer- 
cise in color and composition. 
The jury's comment: "Beautifully 
arranged as 


Y 


USC Santa Barbara Museum 
Facade Study—Arcade and 
Sculpture Court, Vincent James 
(markers and colored pencil on 
paper). "It is not really a build- 
ing," says James, "but a series 
of vignettes to study particular 
qualities." "Gorgeous Beaux Arts 
wash drawings," said the jury. 
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Birth of the 


MOVIES 


By Lisa Schrenk 
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From humble store- 
front origins to the 
golden era of the pic- 
ture palace, theaters 
themselves starred in 
the entertainment of 
movie-going 


Photos: Courtesy Minneapolis Public Library 
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When it opened in 1928 as the 
Minnesota, the Radio City thea- 
ter at Ninth and LaSalle was the 
fifth largest in the country, with 
seating for 4,050. It closed in 
1958 and was replaced by the 
old WCCO Building. 


Photos: John F. Gable 


ovie technology can be traced to 

1640, when a Roman, Anthanos- 
ius Kirshner demonstrated his crude 
magic lantern. A simple box housing 
a lamp and two convex lenses, the de- 
vice could place drawings in motion. 
Two centuries later in Vienna Simon 
Ritterion Stampfer perfected an appa- 
ratus he called a stroboscope. When 
viewed through a slit, the drawings on 
the rim of a spinning disc gave the lone 
viewer the illusion of motion. Twenty 
years later, E. G. Robertson found a way 
of projecting the picture onto a wall. 
His method was quickly lost. 

But the 19th century was the age of 
invention, and experimentation con- 
tinued. In 1877 Eadweard Muybridge 
used photography to prove that all four 
legs of a galloping horse leave the 
ground at the same time. He lined 24 
cameras along a racetrack and by trip- 
ping the shutters in a timed sequence 
the image of the galloping horse was 
captured in motion. 

The movie camera, a later invention, 
was developed by William Kennedy. 
His use of celluloid film rather than 
cumbersome, inflexible glass plates was 
the breakthrough that made movies 
possible. At first, Kennedy used large 
sheets of sensitized celluloid for film. 
By 1899, he had made his first crude 
motion picture by cutting the sheets 
into continuous one-and-a-half-inch 
strips and perforating the edges. 

But further refinements were needed. 
According to Dennis Sharp, in The Pic- 
ture Palace, “Kennedy’s camera had 
depended on one reel to jerk the film 
directly off the other. The result was 
frequent breakage and an absolute limit 
of 150 feet of film per reel.” The Latham 
brothers, Orway and Grey, developed 
a device which allowed film to be 
stacked off the first reel before it was 
pulled foward by the second. Called 
the Latham loop, it ended all prohi- 
bitions on the length of the reel placed 
in the camera. This was the first step 
towards feature length films. In the last 
years of the 19th century, the well 
known inventor Thomas Edison cre- 
ated the Kinetoscope. It was an ele- 
mentary device that presented 50 feet 
of moving film to an individual viewer. 


ith movies came—of course— 

movie houses. But the first film 
houses were crude, indeed. In 1894 
Edward Hooland opened the first Ki- 
netoscope parlor in a former shoe store 
at 1115 Broadway in New York City. 
Two years later in a dark and stuffy 
building called Koster and Bial's Music 
Hall (site of the present Macy's De- 
partment Store), Edison unveiled his 
latest invention—the Vitascope. By 
projecting the Kinetoscope image on 
the wall, the Vitascope changed the 
movies from a private experience to a 
public event. 

It was then that the movies became 
a part of the American way. In the 1910s 
they became so popular that there was 
not enough time to construct buildings 
especially for showing them. Since the 
public was more excited about novelty 
than concerned with comfort, many 
shops were converted into theaters. To 
make room for the new hypnotic ma- 
chine, merchandise was shuffled up 
front and floor plans were reorga- 
nized. Long narrow spaces were 
crowded with as many wooden chairs 
as possible. 

In 1905, in a tiny converted store in 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania two ambi- 
tious partners Harry Davis and John 
Harris raised the price of admission 
from a penny to a nickel, and using the 
Greek word for theater, named their 
new establishment a Nickelodeon. Soon 
all movie theaters were called Nicke- 
lodeons. 


On Seventh Street near the old 
Forum Theater, the Century 
Theater was a former vaudeville 
theater which turned to movies 
in 1932. It added Cinerama in 
1954, closed ten years later and 
was razed in the spring of '65. 


L arly movie theaters were de- 
signed for the entertainment of 
the lower class. The upper class not 
only sneered at the crude picture shows 
and theaters, but also stayed clear of 
any form of investment in the movie 
industry. When it became apparent that 
the motion pictures were here to stay 
and were often shown with vaudeville 
acts, the wealthy began to take notice. 
Although the cramped store theaters 
satisfied the working class and vaude- 
ville houses sufficed for occasional 
showings, it soon became apparent that 
movies were big-time entertainment. 
They needed distinct buildings. And 
even more they needed a distinctive 
architectural style. 

New York was the heart of the movie 
industry and the birthplace of the pic- 
ture palace. The Regent Theater in New 
York City opened in 1913 on the cor- 
ner of 116th Street and 7th Avenue. It 
was designed by Thomas W. Lamb as 
a deluxe theater, like pretentious 
neighborhood vaudeville houses, but 
before it was built, the owners an- 
nounced that it would show movies 
not vaudeville. Although not immedi- 
ately successful, it gave rise to that un- 
forgettable theater name—Roxy—when 
Samuel Lionel Rothapfel, nicknamed 
Roxy, became manager. 

The Strand Theater on Broadway, 
which opened in 1914, left the store 
theaters of the past decade in the dust. 
Like the Regent Theater, the Strand was 
designed in much the same style as the 
stage theaters of the time. Audiences 
who came to view a movie were sur- 
rounded with crystal chandeliers, gold 
leaf and art work. Critics likened the 
opening to a first night at the opera or 
a presidential reception. Ross Thorn 
described the opening in Picture Pal- 
ace Architecture in Australia: 

“AS spectators passed through the 

shiny brass doors, they were enclosed 
in the elegance of a bastardized Neo- 
Corinthian temple. An enormous stair- 
case, five-story marble columns, hand 
woven rugs and gold leaf cherubs 
tempted the patron to return. The stage 
set surrounding the screen was even 
more fantastic. It depicted a grand 
Spanish courtyard, with creeper-cov- 
ered walls, balconies for singers, a four 
paneled grill gate above and behind 
the fountains and potted foliage litter- 
ing the stage set.” 
The first night, multiple projectors 
showed nine reels of film without break, 
making possible a feature picture of 
over two hours. 

By 1915, motion pictures were 
everywhere. Over 25,000 movie thea- 
ters had been built in the United States 
and attendance figures surpassed six 
million a day. 
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ith all the energy, mobility and 
leisure generated by the 1920s, 
the movies offered a logical place to 
go. Dressed in the latest fashions, peo- 
ple would climb into their automo- 
biles and go out for an evening of true 
fantasy. 
As Ben M. Hall notes in 75e Best Re- 
maining Seats, the movie house be- 
came simultaneously the most public 


Opened in 1887 as a legiti- 
mate theater named the Henne- 
pin, the Orpheum became the 
Harris, then the Lyceum and the 
Lyric. It was located between 
Seventh and Eight on Henne- 


pin. 


Photos: Courtesy Minneapolis Public Library 


as well as the most secluded of places. 
One could take children to keep them 
quiet or one's girl to keep oneself quiet. 
Punctuality and decorum were of little 
or no consequence. One could drop 
in or out without disruption. Unlike 
the stage theater, the movie houses 
needed to be informal, impersonal and 
void of any unnecessary pretensions. 
The cinema required a type of archi- 
tectural expression much different from 
that of the stage theater. 

The "atmospheric theater" filled this 
need. Popular in the 1920s, the style 
was the invention of Austrian born John 
Eberson, who immigrated to the United 
States around 1907 and settled in St. 
Louis. During the 1910s, he had worked 
with a promoter of small town "opera 
houses" and traveled throughout the 
Midwest selling small towns on the need 
for such theaters. They were so suc- 
cessful that Eberson became known as 
"Opera House John” By keeping to his 
creed, "Prepare Practical Plans for Pretty 
Playhouses— Please Patrons— Pay Prof- 
its; he soon graduated to designing 
big-time vaudeville and movie thea- 
ters. 

In 1923, ће designed the Majestic 
Theater in Houston, Texas—the first 
atmospheric theater. Patrons of the 
theater found themselves sitting in an 
open Italian garden under the night- 
time sky, surrounded with travertine 
walls topped by pergolas, classic tem- 
ples and caryatids forming Porches of 
the Maidens. 

Eberson defined the atmospheric 
theaters as "a magnificent amphithea- 
ter under a glorious moonlit sky. . .an 
Italian garden, a Persian court, a Span- 
ish patio or a mystic Egyptian temple- 
yard ... where friendly stars twinkled 
and wisps of clouds drifted.” He felt 
that movie house architecture, less than 
ten years old, was already in a rut, with 
the red-plush designs of crystal chan- 
deliers, marble balustrades and huge 
domes derived from the stage theaters. 
He wanted to give the industry a breath 
of fresh air. He did that and more— 
his theaters cost the investor only about 
one-fourth as much to build as the 
standard crystal and marble models. 
Most of his decorative details—gaze- 
bos, trellises, columns, arches and stat- 
ues—were made of plaster cast in his 
own factory, known as Michelangelo 


Studios. | 
Мог everyone considered the аг- 


mospheric theaters to be the be-ali and 
end-all of movie architecture. Writer 
H.G. Wells thought “the phrase [at- 
mospheric] is well suited to the nature 
of this nauseating stick-jaw candy, so 
fulsomely flavored with the syrupy ro- 
manticism of popular novels like 'See 
Naples and Die"" With the introduction 
of sound at the end of the decade, these 
theaters became overshadowed by Art 
Deco movie houses. 


tthe end of the 1920s, two changes 

jolted the movie industry. Mov- 
ing film was joined by sound, making 
the movies as we know them. The 1929 
crash of the stockmarket and the 
depression that followed caused the 
industry to boom, for movies were a 
cheap way to escape reality. 


Although sound had been linked to 
film as early as 1888, it did not become 
successful until 1927. When the War- 
ner Brothers found themselves on the 
edge of bankruptcy in 1926 they de- 
cided to produce a sound-on-disc 
movie. Using first the silent film Don 
Juan, they recorded a musical accom- 
paniment. It was not successful. Two 
years later, they decided to gamble on 
the real thing—a film in which the 
words and music would fit into the 
actual story. The historic movie The Jazz 
Singer was the result. 

The innovation in sound caused the 
industry as a whole to quicken its pace 
and within a year the first production 
of sound recorded directly on the film 
was introduced by Fox-Case. The real 
breakthrough came in 1930 with the 
invention of multi-cellular high fre- 
quency speakers, which made it pos- 
sible to focus and unify the sound and 
beam it down to various parts of the 
auditorium. Sound on film came at just 
the right time to keep theater audi- 
ences coming back. 

The Wall Street crash stopped every- 
thing except the projectors. The thea- 
ter industry was one area of the econ- 
omy that profited by the great 
depression. Cheap movies offered 
depression-era Americans a place to 
forget their troubles. They could enter 
the theater and be surrounded by a 
fantasy world. Most theaters at this time 
were updated and remodeled for sound 
productions. By the early 1930s, cin- 
ema architecture had produced its own 
version of the Art Deco style which was 
sweeping the country. 

Most Art Deco theaters were built 
with a low budget. Molded fibrous 
plaster could be shaped into unlimited 
forms, which made possible the style's 
prominent angular and curved shapes. 
Decoration became simpler, but bolder; 
it used fewer lines. By 1935, stream- 
lining became the dominant design 
element. Rounded corners, smooth 
surfaces, banded forms and structural 
glass blocks were often used in theater 
architecture. In contrast to the atmo- 
spheric theaters of the ’20s, the design 
emphasized the horizontal, and the fo- 
cus was more on the screen than on 
the whole auditorium. A sense of har- 
mony and ease is felt in the well de- 
signed streamlined theaters. 


And, above all, neon made its ap- 
pearance. By the mid-1930s, neon be- 
gan to replace original incandescent- 
lit signs. Movable neon letters an- 


nounced the current attractions, and 
geometric neon marquees made movie 
theaters the glitziest buildings around. 

By the end of the 1930s, with so many 
theaters going up, architects were 
standardizing the functional and tech- 
nical aspects of theater design. Three 
categories of auditorium arrange- 
ments emerged: the single flat or slightly 
raked floor for smaller theaters; the 
stadium, with a raised tier at the rear 
of the auditorium; and the large "super" 
plan which included a balcony. Mod- 
ern steelwork began to be used exclu- 
sively for theater construction. Great 
balconies could be carried without ad- 
ditional supporting columns obscur- 
ing the patron's view. It was econom- 
ical, relatively easy to handle and fix 
and could be easily concealed in fi- 
brous plaster. 


he beginning of World War II saw 
dare last of the great picture pal- 
aces. When the next phase of theater 
construction began in the 1950s and 
1960s, drive-in and plain box theaters 
took their place. By the early 1970s, 
the multi-screen suburban theaters op- 
erated by large national chains became 
the norm. The magnificent atmo- 
spheric and Art Deco theaters were 
either demolished or divided into multi- 
screen theaters and the few remaining 
large theaters began to show pornog- 
raphy or second run films. It was the 
end of an era. 


Lisa Schrenk, a recent graduate of 
Macalester College, works witb Matrix 
Development Corporation. 


Hennepin Avenue's future as the 
"Great White Way" was hardly 
assured in 1866 when the Pence 
Opera House (top) was built in 
1866. Originally named the 
Pence Music Hall, it was re- 
named when the design became 
more elaborate. The theater itself 
was on the third floor, with shops 
and offices below. 

The Garrick (bottom), later the 
Century (preceding pages), 
shows the old-time glitter of the 
live theater age. 
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The theatrical hantl of 


JACK LEIBENBERG 


Photos: Courtesy Northwest Architectural Archives 


The flashing strobe atop the Up- 
town Theater's great sign tower 
beacons moviegoers to this 
classic Art Deco movie house. 
Built in 1937, the Uptown re- 
placed the Lagoon, a vaudeville 
theater which burned to the 
ground. Although the exterior re- 
mains relatively intact, the inte- 
rior has been stripped of its 
elaborate furnishings. Two bas- 
relief wall murals by Gustave W. 
Krollman depicting scenes of 
Minneapolis' early explorers and 
lakes have recently been re- 
created at three-fourths scale, 
although not in the original mate- 
rial, which was a sparkling sugar 
by-product. The murals, as well 
as a new glass-block and neon 
lobby, are part of efforts to up- 
grade the theater. 
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Rare was the Art Deco movie house 
in Minnesota that was untouched by 
the architectural firm of Liebenberg and 
Kaplan. In the years between 1923 and 
1941, the firm designed over 200 thea- 
ters and 600 remodelings in a five-state 
region. 

A native of Milwaukee, Liebenberg 
came to Minneapolis in his late teens 
to work on the construction of the 
Leamington Hotel. He decided to stay 
when he saw a newspaper article an- 
nouncing the opening of the architec- 
ture school at the University of Min- 
nesota. He became the first to enroll 
in 1912. 

After graduating, he attended Har- 
vard University before returning to the 
school to teach for a year. There he 
met a student named Seeman Kaplan, 
who became his architectural partner. 

Liebenberg and Kaplan's earliest 
commissions were residences, includ- 
ing the 1922 Amsden House, on Lake 
of the Isles, with its picturesque imi- 
tation thatched roof. The firm's first 
major commission came after local 
theater owners Finklestein and Hooch 
saw the firm's new Temple Israel in 
south Minneapolis. Finklestein and 
Hooch asked Liebenberg and Kaplan 
to design the Granda Theater, now the 
Suburban World. Its atmospheric style 
gave the moviegoer a feeling much like 
that felt inside a place of worship. 

Liebenberg's creative solutions to 
acoustical problems in his early thea- 
ters established his reputation as the 
movie theater architect extraordi- 
naire. He was, especially, the master 
of the Art Deco style. Along with the 
Uptown, the Hollywood and the Gran- 
ada (pictured here), he designed the 
Edina, the Campus and the present 
Varsity and Nile in the Twin Cities, and 
Duluth's Norshore, the Fargo, the Aus- 
tin, and the New Ulm. His Art Deco 
drawings, themselves most theatrical, 
were retrieved from his office before 
its demolition and are today housed at 
the Northwest Architectural Archives. 

After World War II, Liebenberg and 
Kaplan turned to theater remodeling, 
in many cases modernizing theaters they 
had originally designed. Their last in- 
door theater in Minneapolis was the 
Terrace Theater in suburban Robbins- 
dale. Built in 1951, it was the second 
largest theater in Minneapolis, with 
1,300 seats. The firm then applied their 
theatric talents to drive-ins. The Rose 
Theater in suburban St. Paul had a giant 
neon rose on the back of the screen 
and included a laundromat so patrons 
could be productive while they re- 
laxed. 

Liebenberg retired іп the late "70s, 
but today, in his 90s, still keeps his 
theatrical hands busy. He is studying 
sculpture. L.S. 


On September 25, 1928, the 
Granada Theater opened as 
Minneapolis' first movie house 
designed for sound. Built in the 
atmospheric style, the theater 
surrounded the patron in an 
elaborate Moorish garden. Spe- 
cial lighting created twinkling 
stars and clouds drifting over- 
head. Plaster balconies, col- 
umns, statues and vases cov- 
ered the side walls. Foliage and 
backlighting completed the cre- 
ation of a place to escape real- 
ity. The 1950s saw the lobby 
dramatically altered. Today's 
modern interior was one of many & 
possible redesigns that Lieben- 
berg considered. One sug- 
gested huge cloud-like forms 
hanging from the ceiling. An ex- 
terior plan, fortunately unexe- 
cuted, would have covered the 
facade in flat metal panels. 


Photo: Courtesy Minneapolis Public Library 


As its marquee exclaims, the 
Hollywood was "the incompara- 
ble showplace of the Northwest." 
Built in 1935 at the height of the 
Art Deco movement, the theater 
is an excellent example of a zig- 
zag style. The angularity of the 
facade was picked up in the in- 
terior carpeting and furniture, 
now gone. In 1948 the old mar- 
quee was dismantled, to be re- 
placed twelve years later with a 
triangular one designed by who 
else but Leibenberg and Kaplan. 
After difficult times in the 1960s 
and ‘70s, the North East Minne- 
apolis theater is in new hands, 
and may be nominated to the 
National Register of Historic 
Places. 
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Today's young trendsetters sport the 
crew cuts and sneakers of the '50s and 
'60s, but they have replaced the hand- 
jive and the jerk of the early rock ’n’ 
rollers with moonwalking and body 
popping. While the dancesteps have 
indeed changed, much of the fun and 
frolic of the sock hops of a generation 
ago inspire the atmosphere of today’s 
dance clubs. One of the most success- 
ful examples of a nightclub which fuses 
the spirit of the ‘50s and '60s with the 
sounds of the '80s is Grafitti's on South 
Fourth Street in downtown Minneap- 
olis, where the house is full even on 
week nights. 

Nightclub owner Scott Smith’s con- 
cept for Grafitti’s design was fueled in 
part by the five-to seven-year fads of 
the record industry. “As the haircuts 
and clothing of the early rock ’n’ roll- 
ers moved from the urban social set- 
ting to the masses,” explains Smith, “I 
wanted a way to bring the flavor of the 
'50s and '60s into the '80s—so I did it 
with materials” He created an atmo- 
sphere reminiscent of a festive high 
school gymnasium animated by flash- 
ing neon, videos and popular music. A 
glass block bar at one end of a rectan- 
gular space overlooks a wide open 
hardwood dance floor where confetti 
sprinkles on dancers from a bleacher- 
like mezzanine. And with only a few 
red vinyl stools at tables around the 
dance floor's periphery, people cannot 
help but mingle and move. 

Despite its 50s and '60s flavor, Graf- 
ittis is a hodgepodge of architectural 
elements. The dressed limestone fa- 
cade, rusticated stone piers and paired 
fluted Corinthian pilasters of the his- 
toric structure's exterior (originally 
Long and Kees' 1893 Farmers and Me- 
chanics Savings Bank) are protected 
from alteration by National Register 
status. Inside, fresh pastel paints en- 
liven classical Beaux Arts details, inti- 
mating the bold influence of the new. 
Yet the real mark of the '80s, seen on 
nearly every wall, is the nightclub's 
namesake: grafitti. 

As the populist explosion of grafitti 
art moved from the New York streets 
and subways into the art galleries, Smith 
latched on to its potential as both a 
decorative motif and a way to keep up- 
to-the-minute. “One of the biggest 
problems,” says Smith, “is that people 
get bored.” So he called New York’s 
Fun Gallery, a funky, bohemian gallery 
in the East Village where street kids 
exibit their work, and enlisted Domi- 
nique Philbert, a.k.a. ERO to do his spray 
paint magic. Walls come alive with 
framed grafitti canvasses and a patina 
of paint that changes every six months. 
So even though Grafitti’s party-like at- 
mosphere harks back to an era of in- 
nocence, the “new wave” bursts of color 
adorning the walls brazenly announce 
that times are changing. 


The college crowd cavorts in a 
bank with a checkered past 


Inspired by the intoxicating pos- 
sibilities of paint, nightclub 
owner Scott Smith recruited New 
York artist Dominique Philbert to 
cover Graffitti's walls with waves 
of dizzying color, including spe- 
cial canvasses (small photos 
above right) marked with his 
spray painting insignia. Original 
Beaux Arts details (like the stair- 
way bannister pictured above) 
are touched up with 
"fresh"colors that attract scores 
of college students. Stoked by 
Grafitti's success, Smith plans to 
open similar clubs in college 
towns across the country. 


Photos: George Heinrich 


Hip-hopping may be the avatar of 
urban chic, but those who still prefer 
the watusi and the twist gravitate to 
Juke Box Saturday Night on North Fifth 
Street in downtown Minneapolis. There, 
Elvis, Chuck Berry and the Beatles con- 
tinue to reign supreme. Laden with 
colorful vintage jukeboxes, antique ar- 
cade games and authentic memorabi- 
lia, the club is the ultimate in '50s and 
'60s nostalgia, and so attracts a cross 
section of rock ’n’ rollers who want 
nothing but some good old-fashioned 
fun. 

The fifth and most recent club in a 
nation-wide franchise, Juke Box Sat- 
urday Night is the brainchild of me- 
morabilia buff Steve Schussler and 
Chicago nightclub promoter Jim Rit- 
tenberg. Initially, the club's name be- 
longed to a short-lived nostalgia shop 
owned by Schussler. While he was con- 
sidering reorganization he met Ritten- 
berg, who suggested resurrecting the 
theme in nightclub form. The first Juke 
Box Saturday Night club opened in 
Chicago and the concept has since 
shifted into high gear, with several new 
jukebox joints scheduled to open across 
the country. 

Among the many downtown night 
spots, Juke Box Saturday Night is hard 
to miss. Its facade, like that of nearby 
Fastrax, sports half a car—in this case, 
the front of a '57 Chevy. But the atten- 
tion grabbing does not stop there. A 
ten-foot square movie screen above the 
car features Howdy Doody, Mickey 
Mouse and Superman movies, and 
flashing neon lights explode with color, 
while a daily trivia question travels 
across a billboard—with a free pizza 
going to the first person to answer it. 
And, says Schussler, "It's the only place 
in the world where you'll find gold 
records embedded in the sidewalk.” 

From bubblegum to bobbysocks, its 
interior has all the trappings of a soda 
pop shop, including vintage Coke signs, 
posters of James Dean, and fuzzy dice 
on the dash of another ‘57 Chevy, where 
a deejay spins golden oldies dating from 
1955 to 1967. A beach scene complete 
with sand, beach balls and air ma- 
tresses features a giant-sized backdrop 
of Frankie Avalon and Annette Funi- 
cello with their surfboards. And the 
bathroom walls are papered with im- 
ages of Tootsie Roll and Crackerjack 
wrappers, which took Schussler three 
years of negotiation with the candy 
companies to produce. 

The club’s atmosphere is, as Schus- 
sler characterizes it, “like New Year’s 
Eve seven days a week. It embraces the 
whole spirit of the 50s and '60s, which 
revolves around movement.’ And 
movement there is. With hula hoop, 
jitterbug and twist contests every eve- 
ning, one can be sure that at Juke Box 
Saturday Night, there will be “a whole 
lotta shakin’ goin’ on!” 


Where else can Mickey Mouse, 
Elvis Presley and Superman mix it 
all up? | 


R.C. COLR 


Juke Box Saturday Night's kitch 
interior is jammed with '50s and 
'60s memorabilia of irresistable 
mass appeal. Its all-American 
theme packs in a crowd aged 
21—65 who crave raucus rock п 
rollin’. The fanfare begins with a 
vintage Chevy (opposite) and 
movie screen above the en- 
trance and goes on and on. 
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Now that the television generation 
has come of age, almost any new night- 
club includes at least one video screen. 
The video trend has been picked up 
by most of the newer downtown night 
spots including Fastrax on North 6th 
Street in Minneapolis. This radical new 
club not only has a video screen but 
eight television sets as well, simulta- 
neously showing the latest fashion and 
new music videos from around the 
world. 

The videos pull in their share of 
downtown fashion luminaries, but at 
Fastrax the place itself is the real at- 
traction. “It recalls the daring night- 
club interiors on the Boulevard Ku- 
Damm in Berlin,” says owner Terry Selb, 
“where the underground avante-garde 
thrive on the edge of doom.” In fact, 
the design idea for Fastrax arose from 
a trip Selb took to Berlin last year when 
he visited Club Anselmno. In collab- 
oration with architect Mark Saxton, Selb 
re-interpreted the geometric forms, 
sharp angles and severe lines of the 
German club in a way the two consid- 
ered palatable to Minneapolitans. 

Despite its German influence, Fas- 
trax is not without an American touch. 
Its combination cafe/video bar/night- 
club concept represents a hybrid ver- 
sion of other nightclubs in the U.S. like 
Sidetrax in Chicago, the Revolver in 
Los Angeles or Private Eyes in New York. 
A central, free-standing bar serves as a 
focal point of activity during the day, 
as a steady stream of videos puts pa- 
trons sitting at small tables around the 
periphery into a near-hypnotic trance. 

At night Fastrax comes alive. The 
chameleon-like crowd of business 
people shed their suits for the evening, 
and show up alongside local design- 
ers, models and others for whom going- 
out is a calling. An artier-than-average 
video mix inspires those who don't 
make it to the dance floor to rock in 
the aisles. And the walls bear their own 
artistic mark—the playful geometric 
designs of local graphic artist Richard 
Luka. 

Another element picked up from an 
American sibling, L.A's Hard Rock Cafe, 
is half a car that seemingly dives into 
Fastrax' facade. Unlike the '67 Lincoln 
atop its L.A. predecessor (or the vin- 
tage Chevy above the door of its nearby 
neighbor, Juke Box Saturday Night), a 
924 Porsche hints at the. trendy crowd 
drawn to Fastrax. While the exterior is 
free from the zoning restrictions of the 
historic preservation district, which be- 
gins with Butler Square across the street, 
getting the car up there was no easy 
task. "Solving the problem;' says Selb, 
"required two things—money and 
imagination, in that order.” Yet, the 
Porsche, now securely in place, and 
the arched entry ramp below were 
considered indispensable—they invite 
in those who live in the fast lane. J.G. 


Televisions, bold graphics and a 
half a Porsche send signals to the 
cutting edge 


Fastrax' racy regalia attracts 
Minneapolis' urban chic, whose 
video favorites include Madonna, 
Echo and the Bunnymen, and 
the Psychedelic Furs. Flashing 
neons and graphics by local art- 
ist Richard Luka (whose work 
also appears at the grand-daddy 
of Minneapolis’ video bars—First 
Avenue) animate its stark, angu- 
lar interior. 


Music Building Rooms 
Float In Isolation 


e Rooms floating in their own space, surrounded by 
acoustical barriers that isolate them from numerous 
similar neighboring rooms, may sound like something 
from a science fiction novel — but they are here, now. 

e And drywall plays an important role in this unusual 
wall construction project — the University of Minne- 
sota Music Building, which when completed in the fall 
of 1985 will cover 68,500 square feet of space. 

€ The attempt in all cases in the multiple walls is to pre- 
vent any structure borne noise. They do not touch at 
any point. Nor do they touch the ceiling above. In all 
cases, to the extent possible, every room is completely 
isolated. 

e That obviously is no small task, but the Minnesota 
Drywall Industry has met the challenge and is helping 
to create another unique environment that works. 


(Pictured at the right is a cutaway structure of one of 

these "os walls, which will produce an STC 75 

rating.) Architect: Close Associates, Inc., Minneapolis 
General Contractor: BOR-SON Construction, Inc., Minneapolis 


BEAUTY! ORIGINALITY E CO N O M Y 8 P E E D 


Minnesota Drywall Council 
"4 (612) 535-4171 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 


The MSAIA Endorsed Group Workers' 
Compensation Plan has just declared its first dividend 
for the 1982 policy year— 


A 46.7% ONE? 


If your firm isn’t in a plan that has the potential to 
pay dividends, then now’s a good time to contact AA&C, 
the MSAIA Group Insurance Service Organization. 
This program may also be purchased through 
your present broker if different than AA&C. 
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WERE MOVING 
OUR "BRANCH" OFFICE 


Midwest Plant Works opens a new show- 
room in the International Market Square 
in January. Our interior landscape 
services include, but are not limited, to: 

Design 

Specification and Consultation 

Sales, Lease and Rentals 

Installation and Maintenance 


In fact, all plants in the spectacular five-story 
Atrium in Market Square come from us. So, 
on your way to our new showroom, stroll 
through the Atrium, and walk through the 
Midwest Plant Works. 


275 Market Square Minneapolis, Minnesota 612/343-0765 


Members: A.L.C.A. 5 | РА. Certified Interior Horticulturists on staff 


Energy Efficient The State 68) TURBO 


Ordinary commercial water heaters collect sediment 
onthe bottom of the tank.Deposits of scale, lime and m 
sludge create a heat barrier, which acts as an insula- 
tor. As a result, energy is wasted because of the 
longer heat transfer period. The more sediment on 


the bottom of a tank, the longer it takes to heat water. š 
The results: increased fuel consumption, higher A measurable difference 
energy costs. 
While unnecessary amounts of energy and money 
are burning up, the bottom of the water tank is over- 
heating. Metal fatigue occurs. Eventually, the tank 
can become so weak it may rupture. 


The Sandblaster Solution 


A revolutionary, patented Magna Force Ring reduces 
the build-up of sediment by keeping it in suspension. 
It prolongs tank life...cuts fuel costs.. Saves you 


money! Sediment from 
a Sandblaster 
Here's the proof: a 


ace Sediment from an Wary water hi 
This simulated photo of actual test results shows the Oromia al er eater 
amounts of sediment accumulated after six months 


of operation—supplying hot water to an apartment 
building in the hard water area of Stephenville, Texas. stote 
Since then hundreds of additional tests throughout 


the United States have proven conclusively that INDUSTRIES INC. 
, . 


Sandblaster is the most efficient commercial water ASHLAND CITY, TENN. 37015 
heater on the market today. HENDERSON, NEVADA 89075 
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Innovative blue- 
prints, bad weather, 
pushy customers. You've 
got enough on your 
mind without worrying 
about your trusses. 

That's why you 
need Littfin's. We build 
our trusses from the 
best visually and 
machine stress rated 
lumber available. We 
back our team of engi- 
neers with a computer 
system to eliminate any 


possibility of humanerror. you build with confidence. 


What's more, the 
Littfin representative 
in your area is fully 
trained to help with any 
design problem you get. 
Plus, we deliver free 
and on time within a 
150 mile radius from 
our plant. 

So if you've got 
enough to worry about, 
stop worrying about 
support from your 
trusses. Because when 
you build with Littfin, 


А company you can build on. 


|ТТЕ! 


Winsted, MN 55395 
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Minneapolis 612-473-2551 
Winsted 612-485-3861 
Minnesota WATS 800-752-8102 
National WATS 800-328-8026 
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liance (featured in this issue of AM); 
Pocket Architecture, an architectural 
guide to the Twin Cities published by 
the Minnesota Society of Architects and 
written by Bernard Jacob and Carol 
Morphew; the Aquatennial Sand Castle 
competition at Lake Calhoun, spon- 
sored by the Minnesota Society of Ar- 
chitects; Phillips Neighborhood Im- 
provement Association, for moving and 
rehabilitating 24 homes; Calamity Jane 
Contracting, for relocating and reno- 
vating the White Castle hamburger 
stand; the Minnesota Orchestra, for its 
summer festival Sommerfest; the Wall 
Companies for reopening the land- 
mark Foshay Tower observation deck; 
and Boisclair Corporation for the Riv- 
erplace development. The annual Bar- 
bara Flanagan Award, given by the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune went to the 
Junior League of Minneapolis for res- 
toring the Stevens House, the city’s 
oldest house, now in Minnehaha Park. 
The committee also presented the first 
Theodore Horwitz Award for Citizen 
Participation, which recognizes self- 
less involvement in neighborhood and 
citywide issues, to Jeanette May, long- 
time urban activist. 


Capitol thrust expands 


Governor Rudy Perpich has an- 
nounced a major effort to transform 
the State Capitol Mall into a park-like 
setting for sculpture. At a special meet- 
ing in September in the Governor’s 
Reception Room, Perpich asked busi- 
ness, political and artistic leaders to 
join together to “continue the process 
of creating the Capitol campus that ar- 
chitect Cass Gilbert first envisioned.” 

Lieutenant Governor Marlene John- 
son, who has worked with the Capitol 
Area Architectural and Planning Board 
on other Capitol plans, and Martin 
Friedman, director of the Walker Art 
Center, were asked to develop plans 
for the project. Friedman has recently 
announced plans for a sculpture gar- 
den on the old Armory Gardens site 
across from the Walker-Guthrie com- 
plex in Minneapolis. 

St. Paul Mayor George Latimer ex- 
pressed particular enthusiasm for the 
project and the opportunity it presents 
to develop a better connection be- 
tween the Capitol area and downtown 
St. Paul. He urged early commitment 
to “broad pedestrian greenway links” 
when 1-94 freeway bridges are rebuilt 
during the upcoming construction of 
РОБЕ. 

Archbishop John Roach of the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis archdiocese, Chief Justice 
Douglas Amdahl of the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court, and Russell Fridley, ex- 
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'icture yourself in your new solarium ... 


| SS А 
Basking іп the sun's natural warmth as vou 
| read the Sunday morning paper; 


Dining by candlelight beneath a starlit sky; 
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| Breathing in the colors and fragrances of 
| your own tropical garden room... 


The SunSpace by Northern Sun - 
your passage to solarium living. 


e Crafted of cedar and insulated glass, for 
lasting beauty; 


e Auailable in a wide range of sizes and styles 
to architecturally enhance your home; 


e Wide range of energy-conscious options and 
accessories for year round comfort and 
enjoyment. 
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MIDWEST 
MILLUORH PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 26528 6509 Cambridge Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55426 612/929-8157 


IN ADDITION TO THE NORTHERN SUN SUNROOM, MIDWEST 
MILLWORK PRODUCTS IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE BLEFA 
ROOF WINDOWS. 


QUICKLY AND SIMPLY INSTALLED 

Each Blefa roof window comes fully assembled which cuts installation by 
50% or more! The one-piece integral perimeter flashing means no cracks, 
seams or water seepage! 


EASY TO OPEN & CLOSE BY HAND OR REMOTE 
A combination of an air piston opener and a fixed frame screen makes the 
Blefa roof window easy to use, even in a remote application! 


FIXED AND OPERATING WINDOWS AVAILABLE AND IN STOCK 
The Blefa “Fixed Light” is available in five sizes. The “Operating 
Window” is available in eleven sizes! 


A FULL RANGE OF ACCESSORIES IS AVAILABLE 
Shades, awnings, blinds and remote control openers are available! 


If you would like more information on either the NORTHERN SUN 
SUNROOM or the BLEFA ROOF WINDOWS please return the card 
below and one of our representatives will be happy to contact you. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRSTCLASS PERMITNO.17299 MINNEAPO'.IS, MN 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


MmDWEST 

MILLUJORH PRODUCTS 
6509 Cambridge Street 

P.O. Box 26528 

Minneapolis, MN 55426 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATE 
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ecutive director of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, joined other 
representatives of Capitol area insti- 
tutions and local business in voicing 
support for the idea. The concept dis- 
cussed would add artwork, water fea- 
tures and areas for sitting and perfor- 
mances to the large, formal Capitol Mall 
to make it a more active park space. 
Cass Gilbert's original design plan 
for the Capitol suggested a broad cen- 
tral boulevard linking the Capitol to 
downtown St. Paul and the Mississippi 
River. Construction of the Veterans’ 
Service Building in 1953 cut off that 
possibility. Friedman urged respect for 
Gilberts original design, while sug- 
gesting that the present somewhat in- 
timidating nature of the landscape 
should be softened. Perpich stressed 
the need to attract people to the space 
and proposed that, in some way, the 
design express the state of Minnesota. 
The announcement of the Capitol 
Mall project followed close on Per- 
pich's announcement of plans to re- 
store the Capitol Building itself. Res- 
toration of original entrances and 
corridors and of art work and murals 
has been recommended. The Capitol 
Area Architectural and Planning Board 
gave preliminary approval in Septem- 
ber to hiring an architect/preservation- 
ist to oversee improvements and main- 
tenance of the 80-year-old structure. 


In other capitol area developments, 
the Capitol Area Architectural and 
Planning Board approved qualifica- 
tions for architects entering the Min- 
nesota Judicial Building Design Com- 
petition. In December, a jury of state 
officials and nationally recognized ar- 
chitects will select five finalists to draft 
preliminary designs for the new struc- 
ture. In March, the official design will 
be selected for the judicial building, 
which will serve the newly created 
Court of Appeals. 


St. Paul named All- 
America City 


St. Paul is in the spotlight again. It 
was recently named an All-America City 
by the Citizens Forum on Self-Govern- 
ment of the National Municipal League. 
Along with seven other cities, St. Paul 
won the award for its "significant civic 
accomplishments . . . through public and 
private efforts" The All-America City 
Award recognizes cities in which “cit- 
izens have taken concerted, coopertive 
action to meet local problems.” 

St. Paul was cited for its active citizen 
participation in downtown develop- 
ment and the Downtown District Heat- 
ing project, Energy Park and the Neigh- 
borhood Partnership Program. 


Quality acrylic massing, 
schematic and display 
models for architects and 
developers. 


Architectural Models 


25 University Avenue SE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
(612) 379-3426 
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from Switzerland 


Soaks up noises like a sponge 


Sempatap? is a unique new material from Switzerland which has 
excellent sound absorption benefits. Just 3/16" thick, Sempatap? 
can quiet your environment by absorbing 50-6096 of the objection- 
able noises. 


Installation is fast and clean. The material is applied to walls or 
ceilings in the same manner as wallcovering. You may choose a 
decorative and tackable jute surface or a substrate finish to be 
covered with paint or wallcovering. All materials are static-free and 
can be used near computers. 


Write or call us for free samples and literature. 


Consider some of the uses for Sempatap*: 


Computer rooms Restaurants Gymnasiums 
Condominiums Indoor pools Conference rooms 
Cafeterias Theaters Libraries 

Sound studios Offices Dental offices 
Hallways Party rooms Boats 


Sempatap? and Sempafloor? are distributed by: 


Best Products, Inc. 

1201 S. Cedar Lake Rd. 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 
612/374-9363 
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Prairie School awarded 


The locally produced television doc- 
umentary Prairie School Architecture 
has now garnered two prestigious 
awards. It won a top-ranking award for 
documentaries at the annual American 
Film Festival. And it recently received 
a certificate of commendation from the 
American Association for State and Lo- 
cal History, a national organization de- 
voted to local history in the United States 
and Canada. The documentary was 
produced by the Built Environment 
Communications Center at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Architec- 
ture under the direction of Dan Feidt, 
and in cooperation with the Minnesota 
Museum of Art, which had exhibited a 
major show on Prairie School archi- 
tects. The videotape is available for 
showing. For information call Dan Feidt 
at (612) 373-2198. 


Architectural Illusions 


A fantasy environment derived from 
Greek architecture will be the theme 
of Architectural Illusions, an exhibi- 
tion designed especially for children 
at the Minnesota Museum of Art. Dis- 
played in Gallery 540/Kidspace, the ex- 
hibit features the work of local artists 
Valerie Atkinson and Stan Shetka. 

Atkinson's work includes a large 
mural in the shape of a Greek pedi- 
ment, depicting a pair of doves—an 


Kidspace at Minnesota Museum 


early decorative symbol used in the 
murals and frescoes of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. A floor sculpture with 
frieze and pediment pieces forms a giant 
puzzle for children to assemble and a 
long wall painting with Ionic columns 
set against a view of the sea with jump- 
ing dolphins reflects early Minoan fres- 
coes. 

Shetka has constructed glass col- 
umns containing light and heat sensors 
which are activated by the heat gen- 
erated by the visitors or when children 
beam flashlights at them. He has also 
created pressed paper relief sculp- 
tures, cast from architectural details of 
demolished buildings. Holograms 
within the sculptures may be searched 
out by children with flashlights. 

The exhibit runs through May 1985. 
For more information call 292-4367. 


Children's Museum moves 
to larger quarters 


Children a/ways seem to need more 
room to play, and now they will have 
it—as The Children's Museum moves 
from its current location in the Itasca 
building at 702 First Street North, Min- 
neapolis, to Bandana Square in St. Paul's 
Energy Park. The museum's new home 
will be the historic Blacksmith Shop of 
the old Como Railroad Yards right next 
to Bandana Square's retail/restaurant 
complex. Initial construction will pro- 
vide over 17,000 square feet of space 
which almost triples that of the present 
location. There will be more space for 
exhibits, store and offices, as well as 
the addition of classroom/performing 
and workshop/storage areas. Addi- 
tional expansion at a later date can take 
the museum to over 20,000 square feet 
in the future. 

The Children's Musuem has been 
extremely popular since its opening in 
1981, and has accommodated over 
217,000 visitors. Exhibits at the mu- 
seum are designed specifically for chil- 
dren to learn about themselves and their 
environment through "hands-on" par- 
ticipation, encouraging active involve- 
ment, exploration, and imagination. 
Museum Executive Director Mark 
. Meister says, "The historical setting at 
- Bandana Square provides an important 
educational element at the musuem, 
and we intend to incorporate the rail- 
road theme in a new exhibit" The move 
will begin in December, but the pres- 
ent facilities in Minneapolis will be open 
through the holiday season. 


Web of metro rivers 
examined 


Another major effort to improve 
water quality is the comprehensive re- 
port on the status of the Mississippi, 
Minnesota, and St. Croix Rivers re- 
céntly compiled by the Metropolitan 
River Corridors Study Committee. 

"The report is a massive collection 
of information about the rivers," Com- 
mittee Chair Ray Black says. "For the 
first time, we have the data together in 
one place so we can determine what 
needs to be done to preserve and 
maintain our riverlands.” 


The good news is that water quality · 


in the three rives is fair to excellent. 
The St. Croix's water rates highest. The 
Minnesota is in only fair condition due 
to pollution from agricultural and ur- 
ban runoff, and the Mississippi faces a 
major threat from untreated sewage 
flowing into the river after rains and 
the spring thaw. 

The management of these three riv- 
ers, according to the report, is a tan- 
gled web of federal, state, regional and 
local government agencies and juris- 
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EFA... Where quality products 
ensure lasting value. 


e Park and Recreation 
Equipment 


e Fitness Systems 
e Site Furnishings 
e Leisure Environments 


e Bleacher/Stadium Griggs Recreation Center City of St. Paul, MN 


Seating 


COMPLETE CONSULTING, 
DESIGN, LAYOUT AND 
INSTALLATION SERVICES. 


City of South St. Paul, MN 


EARL F. ANDERSEN AND ASSOC, INC. 
9864 James Circle, Bloomington, MN 55431 
Toll-Free WATS Line 1-800-862-6026 e 612-884-7300 
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OUR STRIPPERS 
TAKE IT 
ALL OFF. 


D 


We specialize in chemical 
paint stripping. 

National Historical Register 
Building 

Downtown Hastings 


CUE Award-winning 
Pacific Hotel 


213 Washington, No. Mpls. 
Old Hansord Pontiac Bldg. 


THREE POINTS, 
INCORPORATED 

1575 Eagle Lane Mound, 
Minn. 55364 
612-472-6573 
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dictions. Black says, “This network of 
policies, programs and jurisdictions may 
be the key to coordinated manage- 
ment of the river systems, and at the 
same time, may present the greatest 
obstacle to necessary coordination.” 

The report covers the role of gov- 
ernment bodies, private sector activi- 
ties, land and water use, historic and 
natural resources, water quality, and 
recreational lands and trends. 

The Metropolitan River Corridors 
Study Committee was created by Con- 
gress in December 1980 to evaluate 
river mangement alternatives for the 
three rivers. Members represent five 
federal agencies—the Departments of 
Agriculture, Army, Commerce, Interior 
and Transportation plus ten citizens 
appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior on recommendations of the gov- 
ernor, the chair of the Metropolitan 
Council and the mayors of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

The committee has now completed 
the information-gathering portion of 
the study, and the full report is avail- 
able in county libraries. The commit- 
tee is focusing next on analyzing the 
information and preparing recom- 
mendations to Congress and the states 
for the maintenance and improvement 
of these important resources. AM 
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directed by Dick Whitbeck, former 
music director at the Guthrie, plays 
everything from classical to jazz, pop 
to rock ’n’ roll. The nightclub is part 
ofthe first phase of a development pro- 
ject of a limited partnership between 
Restaurant Ventures One, Ltd. and Webb 
Enterprises, whose restaurant and night- 
time establishments include Winfield 
Potters, the Original Pancake House, 
and My Pie Pizza. 

Designed by architect John Sirny of 
Minneapolis and Spiros Zakas of Zak- 
aspace in New York, Rupert's encom- 
passes approximately 5,000 square feet 
and is expected to expand into a res- 
taurant to be named the American Cafe. 
High ceilings increase the volume of 
the space and a series of levels and 
island bars layer down to the dance 
floor. The atmosphere takes its cues 
from the Art Deco era, with mahogany 
stained walls and furniture with mo- 
hair seats, marble cocktail tables and 
some original Deco light fixtures. Part 
of the space may be reserved for pri- 
vate parties or fashion shows. 


For the yuppies who would rather 
disco downtown, Marsh's in the Lum- 
ber Exchange building will bring a gla- 
mourous alternative to the downtown 
scene,where attendants outside will 
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stand ready to park your car free of 
charge. Music promoter Marsh Edel- 
stein says of his new club, which is 
expected to open in mid-November, 
"Its sophisticated and hi-tech—based 
on dance, fashion, jewelery, automo- 
biles and videos" The club will rely 
heavily on videos for entertainment but 
Edelstein has talked of live acts as well, 
including Steve Martin, Prince, Michael 
Jackson, Frank Sinatra, and Liza Mi- 
nelli. 

Interior designers Wheeler/Hilde- 
brant and architect Dave Dnistran 
characterize the plans for Marsh's as 
"very European.” Much of the original 
limestone and marble will be polished 
and preserved. The low arched ceil- 
ings will have a grid of theatrical light- 
ing including laser, all designed by 
lighting consultant Duane Schuller. The 
lighting will shimmer off a 200-foot 
wide water wall and bring special fo- 
cus to the sunken dance floor. Special 
nooks, partitioned off with etched glass 
and a panorama of exotic plants, will 
contain snakeskin furniture of bur- 
gundy, teal and grey hues. The ar- 
rangement will also function well for 
private parties and fashion shows. 

Uptown, Minneapolis' old Walker Li- 
brary, will be infused with a new spirit 
when a restaurant/discotheque takes 
over its interior. Architects Williams/ 
O'Brien have been working with En- 
tertech, Inc., a nightclub planning con- 


NEW or RETROFIT 
Call HAYFIELD WINDOW & DOOR 


sultation firm, to produce a restaurant 
nightclub concept which differs in 
theme from owner Bob Sabes' other 
eating and drinking establishments, 
which include the Rainbow cafe, and 
Philbert's in Bandana Square in St. Paul. 

Although the building does not have 
landmark status, the community's af- 
fection for the old structure was strong 
enough to convince the architects to 
preserve most of the exterior and the 
building's name. So the plans for the 
Walker restaurant/nightclub include 
modifying the neo-classical structure 
slightly by removing the front steps to 
form a carefully scaled sunken plaza. 
A clear acrylic awning hints at the in- 
dustrial hi-tech interior of galvanized 
metal handrails and checkerboard vi- 
nyl tiles of cobalt blue and black. A 
monorail lighting system rings the 
dance floor while a video screen spins 
round and round, and free-standing bars 
and informal high seating are designed 
to appeal to a casual, younger crowd. 
Nightclubbing health nuts may take ad- 
vantage of a fresh juice bar—a light 
and wholesome switch from the tra- 
ditional bar, which will also be in- 
cluded. 

Outside, 3,000 square feet of land- 
scaped public plaza will rejuvenates the 
appeal of this long-empty community 
landmark and is expected to be a pos- 
itive draw for the neighborhood. Ў, 
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5000 THERMO-LINE CASEMENT WINDOW 
This window combines the beauty of wood and the 
durability of aluminum to create a maintenance-free 
window of the highest quality. The exterior of 
aluminum has a thermal barrier in the frame and 
sash. The aluminum is painted bronze with an 
acrylic finish which is electrostatically applied and 
baked—it will never need painting. The glass, 
which may be double or triple insulating glass, is 
13/16" overall thickness. A storm panel may be 
applied in addition to the 13/16" insulating glass to 
give even greater savings in reduced heat loss 
through the glass. The functional design of the 5000 
will give you lasting beauty for your home. 


HAYFIELD WINDOW AND 
DOOR COMPANY 
HAYFIELD, - MINNESOTA 55940 


PHONE (507) 477 - 3224 or (507) 477 - 3163 
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letter fromthe publisher 


PLEA 


Guilty of delivering to AM's readers an 
informative magazine on the design arts in our 
region. 

Guilty of wanting to continue this enterprise 
and believing that there are myriads of potential 
readers, like you, who would relish being 
informed of what's happening in the design 
world. 

Guilty of not having the resources to invest 
in rapid expansion through massive direct mail 
campaigns and expensive promotions. 

Guilty of knowing that our readers have 
friends and associates who would love a Holiday 
Gift Subscription to AM. 
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BARGAIN 


We will continue to publish a finely 
designed magazine which will cover what its 
readers want—information about architecture 
and design in the Midwest. 

We will give your friends 6 unique packages 
throughout 1985 which will remind them of 
your interest in them and in design. 

We will give your friends a special gift 
certificate arriving just before Christmas which 
will announce your thoughtfulness. 

We will do all this for only $9, our 
exceptional holiday price! Just use the 
subscription tear out card adjacent and give us 
your name and the names of those you wish to 
send gifts. 

Sure, we would really appreciate having your 
check with the order. But if you send in the 
card, we'll be happy to bill you. 

Considering the plea, not a bad bargain! 


Happy Holidays, 


Peter A. Rand, AIA 
Publisher 


